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INTRODUCTION. 


The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  the  ensuing 
poem  is,  that  Robert  Greene,  the  celebrated  dramatist, 
poet,  and  pamphleteer,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Shake- 
speare, stole  the  whole  substance  of  it,  and,  putting  it 
into  prose,  published  it  in  1592,  in  his  own  name,  and 
as  his  own  work,  under  the  title  -of  "  A  Quip  for  an 
Upstart  Courtier,  or  a  quaint  Dispute  between  Velvet- 
breeches  and  Cloth-breeches."  In  his  dedication  to 
Thomas  Barnabie,  Esq.  Greene  says  not  one  word  of 
any  obligation  to  a  preceding  writer. 

This  fact  presents  Greene's  character  in  a  new  light, 
and  affords  ground  for  suspecting,  if  not  for  believing, 
that  it  was  not  the  only  time  he  had  offended  in  this 
way.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  he  frequently  resorted 
to  foreign  sources,  particularly  to  the  Italian  novelists ; 
but,  until  recently,  it  was  not  supposed  that  he  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  work  of  any  native  author. 
He  is  the  poet  who,  in  his  "  Groatsworth  of  Wit," 
1592,  sneered  at  our  great  dramatist,  as  "  the  only 
Shake-scene  in  a  country,"  and  called  him  "  an  upstart 
crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers."  (Dycc's  Greene's 
Works,  i.,  Ixxxi.)  This  certainly  did  not  come  with  a 
good  grace  from  Greene,  especially  after  having  in  tlie 
very  same  year  plucked  all  the  "  feathers"  out  of  "  The 
Debate  betweene  Pride  and  Lowlines,"  in  order  to 
"  beautify "  one    of  his  own    compositions.     A   more 
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wliolesale  or  barefaced  piece  of  ])la^iarism  is  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  pointed  out  in  our  literature. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  it  lia})])ened  tliat  Greene 
ventured  thus  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  work  of 
another  ? 

But  one  copy  of  "  The  Debate  betweene  Pride  and 
Lowlines  "  is  known,  and  that  is  preserved  at  Bridge- 
water  House.  We  shall  say  something  about  the 
author  of  it  presently ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  it 
was  never  published  for  sale  :  the  copy  in  question  was, 
doubtless,  presented  to  the  then  head  of  the  family,  and 
it  has  been  handed  down,  through  the  Earls  and  Dukes 
of  Bridgewater,  to  its  present  possessor,  Lord  Francis 
Egerton.  Greene  had,  perhaps,  lighted  accidentally 
upon  a  copy  of  "The  Debate,"  and  as  many  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  printing  of  it,  and  the  period  when 
he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  its  contents,  he  might  ima- 
gine that  he  could  do  so  without  much  fear  of  detection. 
The  initials  E.  T.  only  are  upon  the  title-page  of  "  The 
Debate,"  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Greene,  even  in  that  day, 
knew  who  was  the  waiter  of  it.  That  the  offence  Greene 
had  committed,  in  this  respect,  was  not  discovered  at  the 
time,  we  have  this  evidence : — Greene  and  Gabriel 
Harvey  were  bitter  enemies  :  the  latter  brought  all  sorts 
of  charges  against  the  former  for  calling  him  the  son  of 
a  rope-maker,  in  the  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier;"* 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  is  of  opinion,  and  he  seldom  arrives  at  a  con- 
clusion without  sufficient  grounds,  that  the  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier  "  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  the  state  in  which  it  originally 
issued  from  the  press,  and  that  the  page  containing  the  passage  re- 
specting Gabriel  Harvey  was  cancelled  at  the  instance  of  Greene.  If 
so,  it  renders  Harvey's  rancour  less  pardonable,  especially  recollecting 
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and,  if  Harvey,  (a  man  extremely  well  versed  in  con- 
temporary literature)  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Greene's  "  Quip  "  had  been  purloined  from  "  The  De- 
bate," he  would  not  have  failed  to  make  abundant  use 
of  the  fact  against  his  adversary.  Harvey's  silence 
renders  it  still  more  likely  that  "  The  Debate "  was 
never  published.  We  are  to  recollect  also,  that  it  was 
a  severely,  though  humorously  satirical  work,  that  it 
especially  made  free  with  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  and 
that  the  author  might  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  giving 
offence,  however  desirous  he  might  be  to  see  himself  in 
print.  Por  this  and  other  reasons  he  perhaps  had  only 
a  few  copies  struck  off  for  his  immediate  friends,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  who  subsequently  ad- 
vanced, through  the  offices  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney 
General,  to  be  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  to  James 
the  First. 

In  a  question  of  this  kind  dates  are  manifestly  im- 
portant. Greene's  *'  Quip,"  as  we  have  stated,  appeared 
in  1592;  and,  although  there  cannot  be  a  moment's 
doubt  that  it  was  considerably  posterior  to  the  time 
when  "  The  Debate  "  was  printed,  we  cannot  fix  the 
precise  period  when  the  latter  piece  came  from  the 
press,  as  it  is  without  any  note  of  the  year.  The 
"  Quip  "  was  printed  by  John  Wolfe  ;  "  The  Debate  " 
by  John  Charlwood,  and  Charlwood  was  the  older 
printer  of  the   two,  but  we  must   also  look  to   ex- 

that  it  did  not  break  out  in  full  force  until  after  the  premature  death 
of  Greene.  A  most  amusing  and  well- digested  account  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Greene,  Nash,  and  Harvey,  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
D  'Israeli's  Calamities  of  Authors." 
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traneous  circumstances,  in  order  to  decide  the  point  of 
priority. 

In  the  first  place,  to  any  body  accustomed  to  early 
typography,  it  would  be  quite  obvious,  from  mere  in- 
spection, that  there  was,  perhaps,  an  interval  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  between  the  appearance  of  the  two 
works.  Not  only  has  the  letter  employed  by  Charl- 
wood  a  more  antiquated  appearance  than  that  used  by 
Wolfe,  but  the  whole  style  of  ornament  is  of  a  kind 
which  had  become  somewhat  obsolete  in  1592. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  authorship  of  "  The  De- 
bate" strongly  support  the  same  conclusion.  The  initials 
F.  T.  only  are  given,  and  they  are  those  of  Francis 
Thynn,  in  whose  hand-writing  F.  Th.  is  also  found  upon 
the  title-page  of  the  copy,  which  we  presume  was  pre- 
sented to  Lord  Ellesmere,  then  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton. 
It  is  ascertained  to  be  Thynn's  autograph,  by  the  resem- 
blance between  it  and  a  manuscript  by  him  of  a  later 
date,  also  presented  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Bridgewater  House.  That  manuscript  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prepared  for  publication,  though 
never  printed,  and  the  dedication  of  it  is  thus  subscribed 
by  its  author. 
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The  terms  of  this  dedication  are  of  some  value 
with  our  present  view,  for  they  show  that  Lord  Elles- 
mere  and  Thynn  were  contemporaries  at  Lincohi's  Inn, 
and  we  may  presume  that  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  their  ages.  The  manuscript  is  called  "  Em- 
blemes  and  Epigrames,"  and  the  author  tells  Lord 
Ellesmere  (dating  "  from  my  howse  in  Clerkenwell 
Grene,  the  20th  of  December,  1600")  that  he  had 
selected  his  lordship  as  his  patron,  "  the  rather  because 
some  of  them "  (the  Emblems  and  Epigrams)  "  are 
composed  of  thinges  donn  and  sayed  by  such  as  were  well 
knowne  to  your  Lordshipp  and  to  my  self,  in  those 
yonger  yeares  when  Lincolns  Inn  Societie  did  linke  us 
all  in  one  cheyne  of  amitie ;  and  some  of  them  are  of 
other  persons  yet  living,  which  of  your  Lordship  are 
both  loved  and  liked."  This  passage,  independently  of 
any  thing  else,  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  MS. ; 
and  when  we  find  in  it  the  following  stanzas  upon  Spen- 
ser and  his  great  work,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  he, 
who  was  then  dead,  had  been  one  of  the  persons  "  both 
loved  and  liked  "  by  Lord  Ellesmere. 

"  SPENCER'S  FAYRIE  QUEENE. 

"  Renewmed  Spencer,  whose  heavenlie  sprite 
Ecclipseth  the  sunne  of  former  poetrie  ; 

In  whome  the  Muses  harbor  and  delighte. 
Gracing  thy  verse  with  immortalitie. 
Crowning  thy  Fayrie  Queene  with  deitie  ; 

The  famous  Chaucer  yealds  his  lawrell  crowne 

Unto  thy  sugred  penn  for  thy  renownc. 

"  Noe  cankred  en  vie  cann  thy  fame  deface. 

Nor  catiiiiT  time  coii?unic  thv  «ngrcd  v.ivni" : 
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Noe  carping  Zoilus  cann  thy  verse  disgrace, 
Nor  scoffing  Momus  taunt  the  with  disdaine, 
Since  thy  rare  workc  cternall  praise  doth  gayne. 
Then,  live  thou  still,  for  still  thy  verse  shall  live. 
To  unborne  poets  which  light  and  life  will  give." 

There  certainly  is  not  much  beyond  their  subject  to 
recommend  these  lines,  which  probably  were  penned 
soon  after  the  poet's  death,  when  Tliynn  was  compara- 
tively an  old  man.  The  productions  of  his  youth,  in 
which  easy  humour,  pleasant  satire,  natural  reflection, 
and  characteristic  description  are  agreeably  mixed,  are 
far  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  manuscript  we  have 
above  quoted,  and  to  which  we  have  been  led  to  refer 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  directly  connects  Francis 
Thynn  with  the  authorship  of  "  The  Debate  betweene 
Pride  and  Lowlines."  The  point  was  originally  started,  by 
the  writer  of  this  Introduction,  in  the  "  Catalogue,  Bib- 
liographical and  Critical,  of  Early  English  Literature, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  library  at  Bridgewater  House," 
which  he  prepared  in  1837  for  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
and  of  which  only  fifty  copies  were  printed  for  private 
distribution.  At  p.  311  of  that  work  may  be  seen  a 
brief  account  of  the  small  volume  before  us ;  and,  until 
attention  was  then  directed  to  it,  even  its  existence  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unknown.  We  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  advert  again  to  this  notice  of  "  The  De- 
bate." 

We  have  seen  that  Lord  Ellesmere  and  Thynn  were 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  at  the  same  date ;  and,  as  the  former 
was  born  in  1540,  we  may  pretty  safely  fix  the  birth  of 
the  latter  at  about  the  same  period.     In  1592,  there- 
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fore,  when  Greene's  "  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier  " 
came  out,  Thynne  would  be  more  than  fifty  years  old. 
Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  when  he  wrote  "  The  Debate 
betweene  Pride  and  Lowlines,"  he  was  a  young  man. 
Various  passages  to  this  effect  might  be  quoted  from 
different  parts  of  his  poem,  but  we  will  only  take  the 
following  stanzas  from  pp.  69  and  70  of  our  reprint : — 

"  But  as  in  the  first  part  of  this  journey. 

When  first  wee  entred  into  this  matter, 
I  tolde  them  I  was  but  an  atturney, 

What  needed  me  to  bragg,  or  els  to  clatter  ? 

"  And  of  that  order  (T  am  sure)  the  worst, 

I  say,  for  knowledge  in  this  action ; 
For  sure  in  all  my  life  it  was  the  furst. 

Not  onely  whereof  I  had  the  direction, 

"  But  whereof  I  had  ben  at  the  passage  ; 

So  that  I  had  but  small  experience 
To  bene  the  guide  of  such  a  caryage. 

And  having  there  also  no  presidence. 

"  And  as  for  my  learning  and  my  studie 

Hath  bene  but  sraal,  though  somewhat  I  have  red, 
I  wrote  never  day  with  prothonotory, 

And  therefore  was  but  smally  furnished. 

"  Therefore  beseech  I  such  as  be  learned, 

Into  whose  hands  this  work  may  chaunce  to  come, 

Barresters,  or  how  so  ye  ben  termed, 
To  judgen  of  it  after  your  wisedome. 

Hence  we  see  that,  although  Tliynn  had  at  this 
time  been  admitted  an  attorney,  he  was  so  young  as  to 
have  had  no  practise  in  his  profession.     If  born  in  1540, 
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he  would  he  tliiity  ycjirs  old  in  1570,  and  we  may  con- 
fidently detennino  tliat  even  if  "The  De1>ate "  were 
not  printed  before  that  year,  it  was  written  as  early 
as  1568,  or  twenty-four  years  before  Greene  con- 
verted it  into  prose,  and  published  it  as  his  own  in- 
vention. 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  question  of  plagiarism ; 
and  here  we  should  remark  that  not  only  the  execution 
but  the  design  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  productions. 
The  authors  imagine  themselves,  in  a  dream,  to  see  a 
personification  of  two  pairs  of  breeches,  one  of  velvet, 
and  the  other  of  cloth ;  the  one  representing,  as  it  were, 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  rich,  and  the  last  the  home- 
liness and  industry  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  commu- 
nity. They  have  a  "  debate,"  as  Thynn  calls  it,  or 
"  a  quaint  dispute,"  as  Greene  terms  it,  for  superiority, 
and  a  jury  is  empannelled  to  decide  the  controversy  :  in 
the  course  of  the  formal  trial  nearly  all  classes  of  per- 
sons of  the  time  are  described ;  and,  as  a  picture  of 
manners,  both  tracts  may  be  said  to  be  extremely 
curious.  The  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  Thynn's 
"  Debate,"  and  of  Greene's  "  Quip,"  correspond  very 
exactly,  and  there  is  sometimes  an  identity  of  expres- 
sion that  could  not  have  occurred  had  both  writers  only 
copied  the  same  original,  which  they  had  found  in  some 
foreign  language.  It  would,  however,  be  vain  to  ex- 
pect to  discover  any  such  original,  for  the  whole  process 
applies  to  English  society  and  to  English  forms  of  law. 
In  order  to  show  the  fraudulent  manner  in  which 
Greene  made  use,  not  only  of  the  general  design,  but 
of  the  particular  language  of  Thynn's  performance,  we 
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may  here  quote  what  is  said  upon  the  subject  in  the 
privately  printed  work  before  referred  to. 

"  In  his  sweven  (as  Thynn  calls  his  dream)  he  fancied 
that  he  stepped  betw^een  Velvet-breeches  and  Cloth- 
breeches  to  prevent  a  fray,  and  proposed  a  trial  by 
jury ;  but  Velvet-breeches  doubted  whether  he  should 
have  a  fair  chance  in  a  legal  proceeding : 

"  '  For  I  am  here  a  stranger  to  this  land, 

And  save  of  late  years  of  small  acquayntaunce  : 

The  common  people  dooth  not  understand 
My  worthynesse,  estate,  ne  comitenance.' 

"  At  this  point  Greene's  words  are  these  :  '  Because  I 
am  a  stranger  in  this  land,  and  but  heere  latly  arrived, 
they  will  hold  me  as  an  upstart,  and  so  lightly  esteeme  of 
my  worthinesse.' — (Quip.  1592.  Sign.  B  3).  However, 
Velvet-breeches  ultimately  consents,  on  condition  that 
his  right  of  challenge,  as  well  as  that  of  Cloth-breeches, 
is  allowed.  The  following  is  the  description  of  a  tailor, 
the  first  juryman,  after  we  have  been  told  that  '  piked 
he  was,  and  handsome  in  his  w-eede.' 

"  '  A  faire  blacke  coate  of  cloth  withoutcn  sieve, 

And  buttoned  the  shoulder  round  about ; 
Of  xxj.  a  yard,  as  I  beleeve, 

And  layd  upon  with  parchment  lace  without. 

"  '  His  doublet  was  of  sattin  very  fine. 

And  it  was  cut  and  stitched  very  thick  : 
Of  silke  it  had  a  costly  enterlyne  ; 

His  shirt  had  bands  and  ruffe  of  pure  cambrick. 

"  '  His  upper  stockes  uf  sylken  grogerane, 

Aud  to  his  hippes  they  sate  full  clo$c  and  trym, 
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work  in  4to.,  eiititlod  "  Newes  from  the  North ;  other- 
wise culled  the  Conference  between  Simon  Certain  jind 
Pierce  Plowman,"  which  we  may  assign  to  Tliynn 
without  any  liesitation,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  work,  ])ut  because  his  initials,  reversed, 
are  upon  the  title-page  —  "  faithfully  collected  and 
gathered  by  T.  F.  Student."  It  became  popular  from 
the  variety  of  its  contents,  and  in  1581  it  was  reprinted 
by  Edward  Aide  :  a  copy  of  this  second  edition  is  also 
at  Eridgewater  House,  and  we  may  conclude  that  Thynn 
gave  to  Lord  Ellesmere  all  his  works  as  they  issued  from 
the  press.  "  Newes  from  the  North"  is  chiefly  in  prose  ; 
but  at  the  end  is  "  the  Apologie  and  Conclusion  of  the 
Author,"  in  verse,  in  which  he  states  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Kent.  Thynn  was  born  in  that  county,  and  educated 
under  John  Proctor  at  Tunbridge.  Those  who  wish  to 
see  at  one  view  all  the  hitherto  known  particulars  re- 
garding Thynn,  who  died  Lancaster  Herald  before 
1608,  will  find  them  collected  with  great  accuracy  in 
Dr.  Bliss's  excellent  edition  of  "Wood's  Athense  Ox- 
onienses,  ii.,  107. 

"We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Shakespeare  Society  to  the  Eight  Ho- 
nourable Lord  Erarcis  Egerton,  one  of  its  Vice-Presi- 
dents, for  permission  to  reprint  the  unique  copy  of  the 
admirable  poem  which  occupies  the  ensuing  pages. 


The  debate  betvveene 

Pride  and  Lowlines, 

"   pleaded  in  an  issue  in 
ASSISE: 

And  howe  a  Jurie  with  great  indifferencie  beiiii 
impannelled,  and  redy  to  haue  geuen 
their  verdict,  were  straungely  in- 
tercepted, no  Jesse  pleasant 
then  profitable. 

F.  T. 

O  taste  and  see  how  gratious  the  Lord  is. 

Blessed  are  all  they  that  put 

their  trust  in  him. 

Seene,  and  allowed. 

Imprinted  at  London 

by  lohn  Charlwooil,    for  Ralfe 

Newhery,  dwelbng  in  Fleete- 

strete  a  litle  aboue  the 

Condite. 

(    .••    ) 


TO  THE  GODLY  AND 
GENTLE  READER. 

Thou  hast  (good  Reader)  in  this  short  volume 
Some  matters  that  to  thee  may  seeme  uncooth, 

As  speach  to  things  improper  made  commune  j 
But  yet  marke  thou,  if  what  they  say  bee  sooth. 

And  if  thou  finde  it  so,  have  thou  no  scorn 
Therof,  for  their  unhkenes  that  spake, 

For  evident  it  is  long  heretoforn, 

Christ  said  the  stones  should  speaken  for  his  sake. 

i  could  prove,  if  me  list  to  stand  thereon, 
Such  maner  speaking  not  to  bee  so  newe. 

As  that  they  have  not  been,  right  long  agon. 
Sometime  admitted,  but  sometime  very  true. 

For  Balams  Asse  did  speake  in  very  deede. 

And  him  reproved  for  his  covetise. 
That  went  to  cursen  Israel  for  meede. 

Which  caused  him  to  chaungen  his  advise. 

Reade  we  not  of  a  home,  that  did  blaspheme 
The  name  of  God  through  pride  and  arogance  ? 

Yet  of  his  woords  and  speach  who  did  misdeeme. 
Or  sought  not  rather  their  signifiance. 

Have  therefore  (gentle  Reader)  in  good  part 
This  litle  volume,  wherein  thou  maiest  finde 

Some  matters  (though  not  pullished  with  art,) 
To  make  thee  laugh,  and  recreate  thy  minde. 

B  2 
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Tf  other  matter  it  may  yeelden  thee, 

As  morall  counsel,  whereby  thou  may  Icrnc 

What  thinges  are  good  to  folowc,  what  to  flee, 
Then  thanke  me  when  we  mceten  at  the  terme. 

And  pray  (iod  blesse  our  Queene  and  Countrey, 
And  graunt  her  long  to  raignc  and  prosperous ; 

And  to  us  all,  after  this  journey, 

In  heaven  with  him  selfe  a  dwelling  house. 


THE  DEBATE  BETWEENE 
PRIDE  AND  LOWLINES. 

Men  talken  diversly  concerning  dreames  : 
Some  say  they  come  of  causes  naturall, 

Of  cholers,  melancholies,  blood  and  fleames, 
And  been,  such  as  their  cause,  raateriall. 

Some  say  they  come  of  superfluitie. 

That  any  wight  hath  take  of  meate  or  drinke. 
Engendering  in  the  head  fumositie, 

Whyle  thyther  from  the  stomake  they  doo  swynk. 

And  therefore  doo  distinguishe  of  the  time. 
When  they  appeare  :  yf  in  the  latter  sleepe. 

The  more  remarkable  they  them  define; 
If  in  the  fyrst,  they  take  the  lesser  keepe. 

Some  holden  that  they  come  of  love,  or  feare, 
Which  any  wight  by  day  time  hath  icaught. 

To  thing,  or  place,  and  wisheth  to  be  there. 
And  this  is  deepe  imprinted  in  the  thought. 

And  so  sayth  Cato  in  liis  litle  booke, 

And  therewith  dooth  their  credit  ellevate. 

As  thing  whereof  but  small  regard  he  tooke, 
All  for  the  cause  ye  heard  me  tell  of  late. 

Others  them  holden  significatife 

Of  trueth,  not  to  be  vily  pcnded  ; 
As  messages  to  men  of  death,  or  life, 

How  things  begoon  are  likely  to  be  (Midcd. 
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Now  whether  this  come  of  perfection, 

Which  God  hath  gcven  to  tlie  soule  of  man. 

Such  providence,  and  such  direction, 

By  proper  kynde  when  he  him  first  began ; 

Me  thinke  to  judgen  so  were  arrogance. 

As  from  the  deitie  to  derogate. 
And  man  above  his  qualitie  advaunce. 

So  raaken  him  forgetten  his  estate ; 

And  as  it  were  a  man  to  deifie. 

And  to  such  matters  him  to  intromit. 

Whereof  our  God  alone  hath  propertie. 
But  as  him  pleaseth  to  revealen  it, 

And  shewe  to  man  by  revelation, 

Some  matter  straunge  that  he  hath  purposed, 
It  were  great  wrong  and  usurpation, 

To  say  that  mans  wit  had  it  forwarned. 

For  proofe  dooth  shew  that  it  is  otherwyse. 
Namely,  for  that  we  can  not  reade  aryght 

Theffect  of  them,  ne  in  our  hart  comprise. 
Except  that  God  have  put  it  in  our  might. 

And  that  by  gyft  and  grace  especiall. 
Such  as  he  hath  but  geven  unto  fewe. 

Who  grew  in  princes  favours  therewithal. 
For  they  such  secrete  matters  coulde  shewe. 

As  Joseph  did  to  Pharao,  as  we  reade, 

And  Daniel  to  Nabuchodonosor, 
Whose  dreames  were  frightful  and  of  myckel  dreade 

Therefore  I  thinke,  as  I  have  sayd  before. 

That  such  been  rare  and  very  speciall. 

And  unto  such  as  God  before  dooth  warne 

Of  his  intent,  and  things  that  wyl  befall 

Concerning  dearth  or  cheape,  goodnesse  or  harme. 
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This  gather  I  by  Saul  .in  holy  booke  : 

Now  fallen  into  miseries  extreame, 
He  deemed  that  of  God  he  was  forsooke. 

For  he  appeared  not  to  him  in  dreame, 

Ne  other  vision,  as  saith  the  storie. 

Wherefore  he  thought  his  life  in  distresse ; 

But  yet  for  to  reHeve  his  hart  full  sorie. 
He  asked  counsel  at  the  Phitonesse. 

As  in  that  booke  is  to  be  read  at  length, 

And  many  a  matter  after  and  before. 
Concerning  dreames,  their  vertue  and  their  strength : 

Thereof  as  now  ye  get  of  me  no  more. 

But  thus  much  I  have  said  for  this  respect, 

That  dreames  though  some  be  vaine  and  of  no  force, 

Yet  are  there  some  that  bringen  their  effect. 
And  would  of  men  be  waied  any  remors. 

Now,  having  oft  spoken  of  their  efficacie. 
And  of  their  cause  as  much  as  I  can  tell, 

From  thence  to  other  matters  I  wyll  passe. 
To  shewe  not  long  agoe  what  me  befell. 

And  namely  in  this  moneth  of  May, 

The  time  1  doo  remember  very  well. 
For  it  was  just  upon  the  sixteenth  day. 

And  eyght  a  clock  had  rong  S.  Pulchres  bell. 

Mee  thought  the  weather  was  not  very  calme. 

For  it  had  raigned  al  the  day  beforn : 
Wherefore  I  tooke  my  booke,  and  red  a  psalme. 

And  bad  my  host  good  night  until  the  morne. 

So  when  I  had  mee  shrowded  in  my  bed, 

And  thanked  God  for  graces  manifold. 
Full  soone  had  sleepe  icaught  me  by  the  head, 

And  straightly  with  his  armes  he  can  me  fold. 
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This  pleasaunt  sleepe,  this  gentle  creature, 

Nurs  of  digestion  to  man  and  beast, 
Witliouten  whom  none  of  botli  can  endure. 

Of  no  degree  from  greatest  to  the  least. 

But  now  to  tellen  thee  my  cheefe  purpose, 
That  hath  mee  caused  all  this  thing  to  write, 

And  orderly  the  same  for  to  disclose. 
And  all  the  circumstances  to  endite. 

By  that  time  I  had  slept  an  lioure  or  lesse, 
I  gan  to  drcame  so  woondcrfull  and  straunge, 

As  but  a  fewe  have  done  before,  I  gesse, 
Ne  yet  in  sleepe  so  farre  dyd  ever  raunge. 

Mee  thought  that  I  was  walking  in  a  parke 

Amyd  the  wooddes,  among  the  pleasaunt  leaves. 

Where  many  was  the  bird  did  sweetly  carpe, 
Emong  the  thornes,  the  bushes,  and  the  greves. 

Which  e  in  my  hart  dyd  kindle  such  desyre. 

To  heare  their  songes,  their  myrth,  and  melodie. 

So  chaungeable  as  no  hart  could  require, 

That  sodenly  mee  thought,  Lord  !  where  am  I  ? 

Besides  the  stately  trees ;  which  to  behold. 

With  bod  yes  straight,  upryght,  and  of  such  length. 

As  skant  ye  would  beleeve  mee  yf  I  told, 

Ne  of  their  bulke  for  timber,  and  their  strenofth. 

By  that  time  I  had  walked  there  a  whyle, 
About  a  quarter  of  an  houre  foorth  right, 

I  thinke  a  litle  more  then  halfe  a  mile, 

Of  pleasaunt  feeldes  I  gan  to  have  a  sight. 

So  paynted  and  so  coloured,  I  weene. 
As  by  her  leave,  and  with  her  pacience, 

Nas  Floras  land,  that  fresh  and  lusty  queene, 
Ne  with  such  verdure,  and  such  redolence. 
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This  (may  ye  tliinke)  me  seemed  very  straunge, 
And  so  it  dyd,  I  put  you  out  of  doubt : 

I  could  not  satisfie  mee  self  to  raunge 

These  pleasaunt  feelds,  and  medowes  round  about ; 

Till  at  the  last  I  came  into  a  dale, 
Amid  two  mighty  hils  on  eyther  side ; 

From  whence  a  sweete  streame  downe  dyd  avale, 
And  cleare  as  christal  through  the  same  did  slide. 

Whiche  to  behold  I  had  such  great  pleasure. 
That  power  had  I  none  from  thence  to  goe ; 

Consydered  also  that  I  had  leasure, 

And  in  such  place  had  never  been  or  thoe. 

Till  at  the  last,  as  I  stood  by  this  brooke, 
And  on  these  matters  mused  in  my  rainde, 

I  chaunced  up  the  hil  to  cast  my  looke. 
If  happyly  some  people  I  might  finde. 

And  sodenly  mee  thought  I  had  espied 

A  thing  come  downe  the  hilward  toward  me  j 

But  not  on  foote,  ne  yet  on  horse  dyd  ryde, 

Which  mee  thought  very  strange  there  for  to  see. 

And  it  beheld  with  full  and  whole  intent, 

Howe  downeward  al  at  ease  it  helld  the  way  : 

I  mused  not  a  litle  what  it  ment, 

When  of  the  hill  it  passed  had  the  sway. 

I  did  perceyve  then  what  it  was  in  deede. 
That  is  to  weete,  a  goodly  velvet  breech ; 

Which  in  its  furniture  dyd  so  exceede. 
As  hardly  shal  ye  finde  yf  that  ye  seech. 

For  it  was  all  of  velvet  very  fine, 

The  neather  stockes  of  pure  Granado  silke, 

Such  as  came  never  upon  k'ggcs  of  myne ; 
Their  cooller  clcano  contrary  viito  mylko. 
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This  breech  was  paned  in  the  fayrest  wyse, 
And  with  right  satten  very  costly  lined, 

Einbrodercd  according  to  the  guise. 
With  golden  lace  ful  craftely  engined. 

So,  when  they  were  come  downe  beneath  the  hill 

Into  the  valley  whereas  I  dyd  stand, 
I  them  beheld  and  looked  on  my  fill, 

But  nold  so  much  us  touche  them  with  my  hand. 

For  strange  mee  thought  from  whence  they  shoulden  be, 
Some  body  wyl  come  after  them  anone ; 

Wherefore,  I  wyl  attende  (thought  I)  to  see, 
For  woonder  is  if  such  things  been  alone. 

Then  to  that  other  hill  I  cast  myne  eye, 
Whyle  I  was  musing  as  I  have  ye  told, 

And  sodenly  (mee  thought)  I  dyd  espie. 
That  even  as  the  velvet  breeches  rold, 

There  came  another  paire,  but  softer  pase. 
And  never  ceased  rolling,  tyll  they  came 

Into  the  dale,  and  there  had  taken  place. 
Now  listen,  for  me  thought  this  litle  game. 

These  breeches  I  did  bound  on  on  eyther  side, 
As  one  that  was  in  middle  them  betweene : 

These  last  were  but  of  cloth,  withouten  pride, 
And  stitche,  ne  gard  upon  them  was  to  seene. 

Of  cloth  (I  say)  both  upper  stocke  and  neather, 
Paned,  and  single  lyned  next  to  the  thie ; 

Light  for  the  were,  meete  for  al  sort  of  weather. 
Now  peradventure  ye  wyl  thinke  I  lye. 

Then  velvet  breeches  dyd  begyn  to  say. 
To  them  of  cloth,  as  ye  shall  after  here ; 

But  lest  ye  marvayle  how,  and  by  what  way. 

These  things  dyd  speake,  that  never  speaken  ere ; 
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Ye  wot  it  was  a  dreame  that  I  you  tell. 
Whose  demonstrations  are  very  darke. 

And  yet  unto  the  trueth  accorden  well. 

Admitted  as  they  must  be  :  therefore  harke. 

The  dreame  of  seven  blasted  eares  of  come, 
Which  Pharao,  the  kyng,  sawe  whyle  he  slept, 

Devoure  the  seven  good  eares  them  beforn, 

Were  straunge  as  this,  and  yet  their  promise  kept. 

And  eke  the  seven  kine,  that  were  so  leane, 

And  evil  favoured  as  they  might  bee, 
The  seven  fat  kyne  did  eate  up  cleane  : 

What  likely  hood  of  trueth  was  there  to  see  ? 

And  many  other  things  that  seeme  untrue, 
In  figures  and  in  uncooth  termes  of  speache. 

Have  been  and  wyl :  this  matter  is  not  newe. 
For  divers  been  the  wayes  and  meanes  to  teache. 

Wherefore,  to  turne  agayne  where  I  dyd  leave, 
And  of  my  dreame  the  whole  effect  to  tell. 

In  naked  woordes  and  easie  to  perceive. 
And  every  thing  and  matter  as  they  fell. 

Up  stoode  this  velvet  breeche,  of  which  I  sayde, 
And  spake  to  them  of  cloth  in  great  disdayne  : — 
k  *^1-  Thou  breeche  of  cloth,  how,  art  thou  not  afrayde 

Of  our  displeasure  to  incurre  the  payne, 

That  hath  presumed  here  to  take  thy  place, 

Without  regard  of  us  or  reverence, 
But,  as  it  were,  to  berd  us  and  to  face  ? 

I  hold  it  best  for  thee  to  get  thee  hence. 

9^-  The  other  at  these  woordes  was  not  afeard, 

Ne  chaunged  collour,  ne  yet  countenaunce, 
And  at  the  last  to  this  effect  answeard  :  — 
Great  were  thy  pride,  if  thou  had  suffisauuce. 
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I  see  betweenc  us  litle  difFerencp, 

Or  nono  at  all,  savo  only  workmanship ; 

Whereto  yf  there  belong  preeminence, 

Make  thou  no  claime  to  thy  mistres  woorship. 

I  meane  the  woorkman  which  thee  garnished, 
With  silke,  and  golde,  and  with  imbroderie. 

By  meane  whereof  pride  hath  thee  ravished 
To  host  in  things  belonging  not  to  thee. 

This  moved  not  the  velvet  breech  a  lit. 
■^Thou  beggers  weede  (quoth  he)  base,  and  villayn  ! 
Ill  can  I  take  at  thy  hand  such  despit, 

And  that  to  dooe  thee  force  I  mee  refrayn. 

How  dare  thou  speake  such  language  vnto  mee, 
Thy  better  ;  and  thyselfe  with  me  compare, 

So  farre  inferiour  in  eche  degree, 

As  they  that  neere  us  both  witnesses  are  ? 

Besides  that,  I  was  borne  in  Italy, 

Sometime  the  mistres  of  the  world  so  wide, 

Famous  in  learning  and  chivalry, 

As  in  this  world  there  hath  been  none  beside. 

Besides  all  that,  my  foote  is  woorth  thy  yard, 

So  am  I  jolif  fayre  and  precious : 
Where  I  am  present  who  dooth  thee  regard, 

Or  thee  vouchsafe  to  dwellen  in  his  house  ? 

I  let  him  in,  for  thee  might  stand  without, 

Am  bidden  speake,  when  thou  must  hold  thy  peace ; 

And  many  a  matter  dayly  bring  about, 

To  hard  for  thee  :   therefore,  I  red  thee  cease.     ^ 

Nowe  sure  this  gere  is  passing  strange,  thought  I : 
What  (trow  I)  wil  become  betweene  these  twayn? 

With  that  tlie  breech  of  cloth  gan  to  replie, 
And  thus  began  his  sentence  for  to  saien. 
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Whereas  thou  sayest  I  am  inferiour, 

And  unto  thee  am  nothing  comparable, 
For  thou  doest  serve  the  rich  and  I  the  poore, 

That  reason  is  both  fals  and  deceavable ; 

For  yf  that  vertue  and  humanitie 

Were  tyed  to  riches,  or  appropriate. 
As  pride  and  vices  are  most  commonly. 

Then  I  nold  in  this  case  with  thee  debate. 

But  sith  apparell  dooth  not  him  amend, 

That  weareth  it  according  to  the  cost, 
But  only  helpeth  to  consume  and  spend. 

The  more  is  layd  on  thee,  the  more  is  lost. 

And  where  thou  sayest  thou  art  of  Italy, 

Borne  and  bred  in  that  noble  region, 
Why  livest  thou  not  at  home  in  thy  country  ? 

Woe  woorth  him  brought  thee  fyrst  to  Albion. 

Which  nowe  of  us  is  called  England, 

Where  sometime  I  have  covered  the  best. 

And  such  as  then  were  thought  to  understand. 
Whose  lyfe  and  maners  vices  did  detest. 

For  in  thy  country  were  thou  not  alone, 

Ne  hast  been  ever  sithe  thy  dwellyng  here ; 

But  art  with  many  a  vice  wayted  upon. 

Which  do,  and  have  done  this  land  mickle  deere. 

As  for  the  learning  and  the  chivalrie. 

Wherein  thy  countrey  thou  doost  so  commend ; 

About  thy  comming  into  that  country. 

Of  both  their  dwelling  there  they  made  an  end ; 

And  lost  the  diademe  impcriall, 

No  can  it  hold  as  their  forefathers  dyd. 
Loe,  what  thou  hast  to  bosten  thee  withall  ! 

They  lost  the  landes  their  fathers  conquerid. 
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Whereas  thou  sayest  thy  foote  is  worth  my  yard, 

That  is  untrue,  save  that  for  argument 
Thinges  are  to  man  as  he  dooth  them  regard, 
And  other  reason  none  to  myne  intent. 

Whereas  thou  sayest,  that  in  thy  presence 
I  am  of  no  regard  ne  countenaunce. 

That  is  a  lye,  saving  your  reverence. 

Though  with  the  fooles  it  often  so  doo  chaunce. 

With  that  the  velvet  breeches,  as  mee  thought. 
Began  toward  the  other  fast  to  roll. 

And  surely,  but  for  mee,  they  would  have  fought ; 
So  I  was  faine  the  matter  to  controll : 

And  spake  unto  them  both,  as  ye  shall  heere, 
At  least  as  I  my  selfe  imagined  :  — 

Nay  freend  (quoth  I)  ye  shall  doo  him  no  deere ; 
But  eche  of  them  sware  other  should  be  dead. 

Not  so  (quoth  I)  I  know  a  better  way,   ' 
And  more  indifferent  unto  you  bothe  ; 

For  when  ye  have  done  eyther  what  ye  may. 
Ye  must  be  ruled,  be  ye  leefe  or  lothe. 

For  here  ye  dwellen  in  a  lande  of  peace, 
And  under  lawes,  and  under  Magistrate, 

God  graunt  them  in  his  graces  to  encrease, 
That  enden  wyll  full  justly  your  debate. 

And  I  my  selfe,  for  better  was  in  place, 
Though  for  my  learnyng  farre  unwoorthy, 

Towards  the  lawe  these  long  xv  yeeres  space, 
And  thereof  sworne  to  be  an  atturney  ; 

If  I  may  pleaser  you  with  my  service, 
I  am  yours  to  commaund  right  as  ye  list : 

For  doubt  in  lawe  ye  shall  have  myne  advise. 
Till  better  come  that  wyl  herein  assist. 
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For  that  I  see  the  matter  is  not  small, 

Ne  yet  no  trifle  wherefore  ye  contend  : 
One  would  faine  have  his  owne,  the  other  all, 

And  hereupon  the  matter  dooth  depend. 

The  one  him  bosteth  of  his  woorthynesse. 
And  of  his  native  soyle  where  he  was  borne ; 

And  how  that  he  hath  rowm  in  throng  and  presse. 
Because  that  of  the  wealthy  he  is  worne. 

The  other  sayth  he  is  this  countreyman ; 

Here  hath  he  dwelt  and  here  led  all  his  lyfe. 
And  here  wyll  dwell,  say  thother  what  he  can. 

Nowe,  for  to  end  all  this  debate  and  strife, 

And  both  your  mindes  therein  to  satisfy. 
The  best  is  all  your  quarell  and  complaint 

To  have  heard  and  debated  orderly, 

And  eche  men  tell  his  tale  without  restraint. 

But  howe  so  ye  your  selves  doo  esteeme. 

Ye  are  not  judges  thereof,  nor  shalbe  ; 
But  twelve,  or  foure  and  twentie  shal  it  deeme, 

And  this  is  reasonable  thynketh  me. 

To  tell  your  price  and  vertues  ye  have  leave, 
And  your  effectes,  your  causes,  and  your  end, 

Which,  then  well  understood,  wyl  not  deceave, 
Nor  suffer  us  to  erre,  as  I  entend. 

And  for  you,  velvet  breeches,  finde  ye  greeved, 

And  of  this  clothen  breech  to  have  had  wrong, 
Ye  may  seeke  orderly  to  be  relieved. 
"^  So  wyll  I  doo  (quoth  he)  or  it  be  long ; 

And  make  him  yeeld  to  myne  obeysaunce. 
And  to  confesse  that  he  hath  nothing  here, 

But  only  at  my  wyll  and  sufFeraunce, 
As  I  doubt  not  it  plainely  shall  appere. 
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TIio  other  saide  :  As  for  obeysaunce, 
Ho  ought  him  none,  homage,  no  fealtie, 

All  were  his  lookes  bigge,  and  his  countenuunce. 
And  freendshyp  great,  all  that  ne  doubted  hee. 

His  cause  was  good,  his  title  auncestrell, 
For  in  this  countrey  was  he  borne  and  bred ; 

And,  but  yf  lawc  sayd  nay,  here  would  he  dwell. 
So  then  unto  them  both  I  answeared. 

Sith  eche  of  you  dootli  thinke  he  hath  a  right, 
And  for  to  trye  the  same  ye  are  so  bent, 

Declare  and  bring  your  title  into  light, 

Trespasse,  or  disseison  of  franke  tenement ; 

And  she  we  your  title,  and  whence  ye  derive  it. 

And  yf  ye  thinke  this  good,  ye  velvet  breeche, 
The  clothe  shall  plead  ye  non  dissesimit. 

And  thus  without  long  circumstaunce  of  speeche. 

Upon  this  issue  ye  have  libertie. 

For  proofe  that  he  hath  done  ye  disseason. 

To  alledge  what  so  ye  can  bethinke  ye, 

And  therein  at  our  handes  to  aske  for  reason. 

He  answerd,  to  be  plentifFe  in  thassise 

He  thought  not  good,  ne  ment  not  so  to  be. 

And  that  it  was  not  good  I  dyd  advise  : 
A  jury  may  be  perciall  (quoth  he) 

For  I  am  woorthyer  by  much  then  he. 
For  many  causes  that  I  can  alledge ; 

But  yf  they  wyll  seeme  suche  to  the  countrie, 
I  doubt,  or  of  them  yf  they  wyl  take  knowledge. 

For  I  am  here  a  straunger  in  this  lande, 

And  save  of  late  yeeres  of  small  acquayntaunce : 

The  common  people  dooth  not  understand 
My  woorthynesse,  estate,  ne  countenaunce. 
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My  adversarie  is  their  countrey  man, 

And  is  not  so  chargeable  unto  them ; 
Therefore  wyll  they  doo  for  him  what  they  can, 

But  yf  they  were  of  towne  and  citizen. 

For  of  the  hyndes,  or  of  the  paysauntie, 

I  feare  I  should  not  have  indifFerents  j 
For  I  know  they  beare  no  good  wyll  to  me, 

Because  my  freendes  their  purses  often  rents. 

This  doubt  is  vaine,  thereof  assure  yee, 

(Quoth  I)  for  whom  ye  thinke  not  indiflferent, 

Ye  may  him  chalenge  from  your  jury. 

And  shewe  your  cause  why  from  him  ye  dissent : 

And  as  that  cause  shall  seeme  allowable 
By  proofe  or  reason  that  ye  for  it  make, 

It  shalbe  holden  acceptable 

Thereafter  to  receyve  or  to  forsake. 

Goe  foorth  therefore  as  ye  began  in  order, 

Until  ye  come  to  matter  issuable ; 
Of  all  the  which  I  shalbe  the  recorder, 

And  howe  so  it  shalbe  determinable  : 

To  wit  by  jury  or  by  jugement. 

I  shall  direct  you  by  my  skill ; 
And  to  you  both  shalbe  indifferent, 

Nowe  have  I  sayd :  truste  me  yf  ye  wyll. 

Your  woordes  (quoth  he)  dooth  sound  to  reason. 
So  I  may  have  my  cause  heard  all  at  large : 

Let  him  pleade  me  null  ne  tort,  null  disseison. 
Enter  my  pleas  wherewith  I  wyll  him  charge ; 

For  I  am  sure  they  wylbe  sumwhat  long, 
And  so  the  jury  gladly  wyl  mee  take, 
Or  leave  some  of  my  plea  to  doo  me  wrong. 
i  I  The  other  partie  would  it  not  forsake  j 
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But  pleaded  him  the  issue  general, 

And  prayed  as  the  other  prayed  before, 

To  enter  his  matter  espcjciall. 

One  thing  the  velvet  breeches  moved  more  : 

For  who  shall  judge  our  chalenges  ?  (quoth  he) 

I  answeard,  yf  it  fall  in  learning,  I ; 
If  not,  ye  shall  have  triers  two  or  three, 

That  shall  judge  of  their  indifFerencie. 

I  am  content  (quoth  he)  my  chalenge  saved, 

My  matter  shalbe  tryed  by  thassise. 
It  is  but  right  (quoth  I)  that  ye  have  craved ;     ' 

And  foorth  they  went,  as  I  shall  you  devise. 

I  meane  the  breeche  of  cloth  in  his  replie. 

And  tooke  his  holde  agayne  whereas  he  left  :— 

Whereas  thou  sayest  thou  canst  doo  more  then  I, 
I  knowe  great  is  thy  subteltie  and  craft 

To  let  one  in,  where  I  can  not  doo  so. 

And  speake  where  I  am  bidden  hold  my  peace : 

Full  many  a  wight  that  woorketh  mikell  wo. 
When  of  their  farme  expired  is  their  lease, 

In  penall  statute,  and  concealed  land, 

For  so  thou  tearmest  it  for  thyne  encreas. 

Full  hardly  can  the  poore  escape  thy  hand. 

That  they  ne  finde  thy  lampe  both  oyle  and  greas. 

Thus  have  I  answered  (quoth  he)  thine  argument. 
From  point  to  point.     That  hast  thou  not  (qd  he :) 

With  that  I  looked  up,  and  had  a  glent, 
Of  one  that  came  toward  us  leasurely. 

Soft  then  (quoth  I) ;  ye  be  at  a  good  point : 
Your  pleas  and  answears  I  have  fully  hard ; 

Perch  aunce  an  issue  hereon  may  be  ioynt. 
Whereon  thassise  foorthwith  we  may  award. 
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And  here,  me  thinke,  dooth  come  a  gentleman, 
Whom  if  ye  thinke  as  I  have  thought  it  best, 

We  wyll  entreate  by  all  the  meanes  we  can. 
That  he  wyll  be  the  foreman  of  the  quest. 

Gladly,  quoth  one,  with  good  wyl,  quoth  the  other. 

By  then  he  was  come  neere,  and  bad  god  speede, 
And  we  againe  sayd,  welcome  gentle  brother. 

Piked  he  was  and  handsome  in  his  weede  : 

A  faire  blacke  coate  of  cloth  withouten  sieve, 
And  buttoned  the  shoulder  round  about ; 

Of  XX*-  a  yard,  as  I  beleeve, 

And  layd  upon  with  parchment  lace  without. 

His  dublet  was  of  sattin  very  fine, 

And  it  was  cut  and  stitched  very  thick  : 
Of  silke  it  had  a  costly  enterlyne ; 

His  shirt  had  bands  and  ruffe  of  pure  cambrick. 

His  upper  stockes  of  sylken  grogerane, 

And  to  his  hippes  they  sate  full  close  and  trym. 

And  laced  very  costly  every  pane : 
Their  lyning  was  of  satten,  as  I  wyn. 

His  neather  stockes  of  silke  accordingly ; 

A  velvet  gyrdle  rounde  about  his  wast. 
This  knight  or  squyre,  what  so  he  be  (quoth  I) 

We  wyll  empannell :  let  him  not  goe  past. 

He  condiscended  soone  to  our  request. 

Then  I,  beholding  him  advisedly, 
Sawe  where  a  needle  sticked  on  his  brest. 

And  at  the  same  a  blacke  threed  hanging  by. 

So  then  I  asked  him  of  his  estate, 

He  said  he  was  a  Taylour  by  his  art. 
All  in  good  time  (quoth  I)  ;  here  is  debate, 

Which  to  appease  I  pray  you  doo  your  part. 

c2 
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Here  is  a  matter  pleaded  to  cnquest, 

Wherein  it  may  please  you  to  take  some  paine ; 

Your  wysedome  may  directcn  all  the  rest : 
I  shall  ye  read  it  evident  and  plaine.    - 

I  challenge  him,  then  saith  the  clothen  breeche. 

Why  so  (quoth  I)  dooth  he  not  make  you  both  ? 
What  then  ?  his  gayne  by  vs  is  not  aleeche, 

Quoth  he ;  and  therewithal  he  swore  an  oath. 

He  gayneth  more  by  byeng  silke  and  lase 
Of  golde  and  silver  and  such  trumperie. 

To  welt,  to  edge,  to  garde,  to  stitche  and  face, 
By  one  of  these,  then  xv  payre  of  mee. 

In  making  mee  there  is  no  gaine  but  one. 
Which  is  for  labour  and  for  woorkmanship ; 

Except  sometime  a  peece  of  cloth  come  home, 
As  yf  that  by  mischaunce  the  shere  did  slip. 

Now  is  that  trade  become  a  marchandice. 

Wherein,  sith  pride  in  people's  harts  dooth  raigne. 

So  great  hath  been,  and  is  his  exercise. 

That  only  God  doth  knowe  what  is  his  gaine. 

And  howe,  though  he  thereof  doo  little  reck. 
So  that  to  setten  downe  a  bill  of  charge. 

There  is  no  Auditor,  ne  Gierke  of  Check 
Can  penne  it  bet  then  he,  ne  more  at  large. 

So  that  I  doubt  of  his  indifference. 

As  in  that  try  all  here  betweene  us  twayne, 

Lest  for  him  he  would  straine  his  conscience  : 
I  see  this  worlde  is  set  to  folowe  gayne.  ^ 

I  sayd,  all  this  might  come  of  good  intent, 
And  for  to  punishe  pride  as  he  w^as  able. 

Then  were  no  reason  for  it  he  were  shent. 
For  he  nys  officer,  ne  constable. 
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Nor  other wyse  set  in  aucthoritie 

To  execute  the  statute  of  aurai : 
Then  how  to  punishe  them  supposeth  he  ? 

The  best  meane  for  their  pride  to  make  them  pay ; 

And  aske  for  silke,  for  lase,  and  other  stuflPe 
To  face,  and  lyne  without  side  and  within, 

Twyse  as  much  at  the  least  as  were  inoffe. 
And  keepe  the  third  part,  and  the  rest  put  in. 

And  reache  them  with  a  bill  of  reckening 

Shal  make  them  scrat  wheras  it  itcheth  nought : 

If  this  may  be  a  necessarie  thing, 

Then  of  this  ehalenge  well  advise  we  ought. 

For  although  som  through  pride  thus  down  are  cast. 
And  waste  their  living  that  their  freends  them  laft ; 

Yet  others  by  their  meanes  aryse  as  fast. 

Some  by  their  cunning,  and  some  by  their  craft. 

Wherefore  the  cause  shalben  examined 

By  tryors,  whom  we  wyll  choose  for  that  end, 

To  try  them  or  they  been  empanelled. 

They  were  content  both,  and  did  condiscend. 

M^^      Wherefore  I  prayed  hym  to  stand  a  side. 

And  watche  yf  any  other  cam  that  way ; 
Lest  of  us  they  escaped  unespied. 

He  was  contented  with  all  that  I  dyd  say. 

/  \  With  that  the  velvet  breeches  bad  me  staien  : 

H  H.  ^y         ^   Qq).  issue  is  not  perfect  yet  (quoth  he) ; 
I  have  much  other  matter  for  to  saien.     ''' 
T>'  Say  on  (quoth  I)  ye  have  good  libertie.  ' 

With  that  he  gan  to  stretchen  and  to  stare,' 

And  sayd  that  he  dyd  suffer  villany ; 
That  such  a  caytive  should  with  him  compare, 

A  carters  weede,  and  meete  for  husbandry. 
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For  who  would  set  his  sonne  to  schoole  quoth  he, 
To  studie  scripture,  phisicke,  or  the  lawe. 

But  tliat  he  bcareth  ^ood  wyll  unto  me? 
If  othcrwyse,  I  hold  him  but  a  dawe. 

Sayeth  not  the  proverbe,  honors  norishe  artes  ? 

Why  trotten  men  so  farre  for  marchandise  ? 
Who  hath  the  credite  at  the  faires  and  martes  ? 

Not  he  that  commeth  in  a  coate  of  fryse. 

What  man,  or  ladde  is  he  that  were  not  loth 
In  youth  to  travell  and  to  faron  liarde. 

If  he  ne  purposed  to  weare  but  cloth, 

In  time  to  come,  nor  further  dyd  regarde  ? 

Hence  risen  learned  men  in  eche  estate, 
Coonning  in  handy  craft  and  facultie, 

And  getten  dignities  of  doctorate. 

Wlio  is  their  marke  ?  what  shoot  they  at  but  me  ? 

I  am  the  roote,  thoriginal  of  lawes. 

Whose  learned  masters  holden  are  in  price  ; 

Unto  the  simple  folke  I  am  the  cause, 
That  many  a  foole  and  dolt  is  holden  wyse. 

Who  dooth  so  sharpen  correction  as  I, 
Upon  all  such  as  doone  the  lawes  offend. 

If  thereto  be  annexed  penalty. 

Of  money  that  to  mee  thence  may  descend  ? 

That  this  is  true  and  may  not  be  denyed, 
I  wyll  averre,  and  yf  he  it  gayne  say, 

I  am  content  by  verdict  it  be  tryed. 
Then  spake  the  breech  of  cloth  without  delay ; 

Protesting  alwayes  that  he  dyd  not  judge, 
Man,  maide,  ne  wyfe  by  their  array  j 

Ne  yet  much  lesse  that  ever  he  dyd  grudge 
Observing  comehnesse,  yf  they  were  gay. 
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Namely,  the  circumstaunces  observed, 

The  birth,  the  time,  the  place,  or  dignitie  : 

Who  hath  of  Prince  or  common  wealth  deserved, 
His  weede  of  right  may  answear  his  degree. 

Which  matters,  although  they  been  to  allow 
With  comelinesse  for  good  and  tollerable. 

Yet  who  (sayth  Christ)  him  selfe  dooth  meeke  and  bow. 
Exalted  that  he  be,  and  acceptable. 

Example  he  did  make  him  selfe  herein, 

Who  thinking  it  no  wrong  ne  robberie, 
With  God  the  father  equall  for  to  byn. 

Was  here  in  earth  in  all  simplicitie. 

But  for  to  followe  him  it  were  to  muche, 
Or  John  the  Baptist  with  his  coate  of  here ; 

Yet  may  we  shewe  our  selves  to  be  suche. 
As  more  esteeme  our  bodyes  then  our  gere. 

Namely  our  soules  whiche  are  celestiall, 
Whose  brave  apparell  and  whose  ornament, 

Whose  diademe  and  crowne  imperiall, 

Is  hart  that  seeketh  God  with  whole  intent. 

But  to  the  point,  and  for  plea  to  the  matter 

Alledged  for  thy  commendation, 
As  they  arysen  this  is  myne  answer  : 

And  fyrst  thy  vayne  imagination. 

That  thou  art  cause,  that  thou  art  finall  end 

Of  learning,  I  ne  thinke  thee  to  be  so ; 
And  that  thou  were,  the  living  God  defend, 

For  sure  thou  were  not  in  principio. 

Nor  art  among  the  godly  at  this  day. 

Though  with  a  number,  I  thinke,  it  be  true  ; 

No  litle  unto  vertues  ruine  and  decay  : 
Where  it  is  so,  the  godly  doon  it  rue. 
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For  where  thou  sayest,  honor  dooth  norislio  art. 
True  honour,  I  suppose,  thou  neuer  knewe, 

That  judgost  it  in  arrogance  of  hart, 

In  silke  and  velvet,  and  in  outward  shewe ; 

The  very  baightes  and  lures  of  Satanas, 

Who  for  thy  sake  was  throwen  out  of  heaven  : 

For  the  Nabuchodonosor  eat  grasse, 

And  fed  with  Oxen  well  nigh  yecres  seven. 

Which  is  the  honor  man  hath  for  thy  sake, 
Hath  been,  and  is,  and  ever  moro  shalbe  j 

Who  idols  of  their  carcasses  dooe  make. 
Through  foule  presumption,  and  vanitie. 

For  he  that  thorow  learning  seeketh  port, 
Ne  maketh  other  purpose  of  the  same, 

His  learning  puffeth  him  in  such  a  sort. 
That  oft  in  sted  of  honor  he  hath  shame. 

Nowe  for  the  marchaunt  and  his  marchaundise. 
His  credite  in  his  mart,  and  chevisance ; 

Thou  gevest  him  to  seeme  both  riche  and  wyse, 
Where  through  he  bringeth  many  to  mischaunce. 

Of  this  me  needeth  litle  for  to  speake  : 
Sith  I  could  know  a  peny  from  a  grote, 

I  knewe  not  many  forced  for  to  breake. 
If  pride  ne  made  him,  or  his  wyfe  a  coate. 

And  where  thou  sayest,  that  man  or  boy  were  loth 
In  youth  to  travell,  and  to  faren  hard ; 

Yes  sure,  and  God,  there  are  that  have  done  both. 
And  onely  heaven  hoped  for  reward. 

As  for  this  world  and  her  fickle  glory, 

They  have  esteemed  it  a  thyng  of  nought ; 

And  for  their  neighbour,  freend,  and  territory, 
Imployed  have  their  studie,  care  and  thought. 
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I  could  reherse  the  stories  many  a  one 

Of  Greekes  and  Romanes  that  are  memorable, 

Though  wormes  some  eat  their  flesh  so  long  agon, 
Yet  are  their  names  accompted  venerable. 

But  I  nyl  stay  to  reeken  them  as  nowe, 

How  some  arosen  unto  counselshyp, 
And  thereto  weren  called  from  the  plow, 

When  they  thought  nothing  lesse  then  mastership. 

So  that  of  woorship  I  dooe  distinguishe, 
Some  seeken  it,  and  some  of  it  are  sought. 

And  those  are  such  as  nothing  lesse  doo  wishe : 
Some  thinke  with  golde  and  silver  it  is  bought. 

Which  maketh  offices  beare  suche  a  price. 
And  that  so  greedely  they  been  icaught : 

Before  thy  time  men  were  not  halfe  so  wyse. 
As  sythen  in  thy  schoole  they  have  been  taught, 

To  bye  and  sellen  offices  for  gaine, 

No  question  made  of  his  woorthynesse 
That  shall  them  have,  but  yf  he  may  not  paien, 

How  so  he  powle  and  pill  for  his  redresse. 

Then  which  of  these  three  (for  there  is  but  one) 
Woorshyp  in  deede,  and  of  right  venerable, 

To  vertue  freend,  to  vice  a  deadly  fone, 
I  shall  you  tell  as  neere  as  I  am  able. 

The  one  dooth  begge  an  office,  to  what  end  ? 

For  there  are  two  as  it  is  evident. 
Theffisct  wyll  shewe  whereto  he  dooth  it  bend. 

His  chaunge  of  cheere,  and  eke  his  government. 

The  other  byetli,  payeth  deere  therefore  : 
His  moaning  may  be  good,  possible  it  is ; 

But  (by  your  leave)  twise  as  unlike  and  more, 
And  yet  no  rule  so  sure  but  it  may  niisso. 
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The  thirde  is  called  utterly  unwitting, 

For  whom  spake  neether  silver,  golde,  ne  freend. 

Tlirise  iiappy  countrey  where  such  are  sitting, 
Whom  grace  and  vertue  only  doon  commend  ! 

For  there  are  trueth  and  mercie  met  togeather, 
And  thither  looketh  ryghteousnesse  from  heaven  : 

All  were  they  cloth  or  velvet,  choose  them  whether. 
For  pride  ne  shal  their  wits  from  them  bereven. 

That  thou  art  cause  of  art,  and  faculty 
Of  handy  craft  which  may  not  be  forgon  ; 

Pride  found  them  not  fyrst,  but  necessity : 
In  deede  thou  hast  corrupted  them  eche  one, 

And  caused  them  to  been  adulterate, 

And  chaunged  cleane  into  another  guise, 

Deceipt,  a  jorneyman  with  eche  estate, 

Through  whom  they  waxen  riche  and  seemen  wyse. 

W-liich  whyle  I  was  in  favour  might  not  be  : 
The  father  was  contented  that  his  sonne 

Should  leade  a  lyfe  such  as  before  did  he, 
And  end  in  such  estate  as  he  begoon. 

Unto  the  which  small  thing  is  requisite, 

I  meane,  a  godly  minde  to  satisfie  : 
Whereas  to  vanitie  and  foule  delite 

And  pride,  I  dare  affirme  the  contrary. 

To  wyt,  he  wasteth  much  unorderly, 

And  of  his  cost  and  charge  to  small  purpose. 

That  of  the  good  fewe  faren  bett  thereby. 
For  it  is  spent  on  vertues  utter  foes. 

As  dayly  is  to  see,  who  lyst  to  looke. 

The  usurer  and  eke  thextorcioner. 
For  sure  they  are  his  name  is  in  their  booke, 

Untill  his  house  and  land  be  come  to  their. 
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Then  come  clevises,  many  a  shameful!  shift, 

To  begge  to  borowe,  and  to  deceive  their  freend, 

And  many  another  lewde  and  previe  lyft, 
Tyll  lastly  foule  and  shameful!  is  the  end. 

And  where  thou  sayest  thou  art  a  punisher 

Of  sinne,  it  is  full  true  I  doo  confesse, 
As  thou  hast  sayd,  and  in  such  foorme  order. 

Which  is  to  robbe,  to  ravishe,  and  oppresse. 

And  oo  farre  from  all  collour  to  doo  good, 

And  further  I  dare  safely  vndertake, 
Then  devils  to  cast  ou<"  through  Beelzebub  : 

No  truer  glose  of  that  text  can  I  make. 

Here  are  thy  fruites  by  which  (as  Christ  doth  say) 
The  tree  is  knowen  for  good  or  ill  therefore. 

Of  all  these  presence  judgement  I  doo  pray. 
And  that  I  may  have  right ;   I  aske  no  more. 

Nought  seeke  I  for  superioritie. 

No  thing  of  thyne,  ne  none  of  other  man, 

To  hold  myne  owne  if  I  have  libertie  : 

Though  it  be  small,  right  well  content  I  am.    ^ 

With  that  I  gan  to  speake  unto  them  both. 
'     Is  this  theffect  of  all  ye  have  to  say  ? 
Ye,  here  is  all,  then  answeared  he  of  cloth  : 
The  other  held  his  peace,  and  sayd  not  nay. 

Your  matters  are  iregistred,  quoth  I, 

Euery  plea  and  euery  argument ; 
Here  is  a  paper  witnesse  wyll  not  lye. 

Now  hearken,  if  it  pleas  you,  myne  intent. 

Ye  are  now  come  to  matter  issuable 

On  eyther  side,  as  dooth  appeare  at  large  ; 

And  many  poyntes  therein  are  inquirable. 
Whereof  the  Jurie  taken  shall  the  charge, 
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As  I  shall  reade  it  to  them  orderly  : 

Wherefore  vnto  your  chalonges  be  sure 

Ye  take  good  heede,  that  blamelcsse  I  may  be, 
Which  must  recorden  here  your  procedure,    t  >' 

They  answered  me  both  they  were  content. 

With  that,  mee  thought,  I  heard  a  company. 
That  downe  the  hill  unto  usward  hem  bent. 

And  comming  ncere  they  dyd  us  curtesy. 

The  formost  wercn  three  that  went  too-eather. 
And  eke  in  clokes  they  weren  homely  clad ; 

Both  plaine  and  light  accordyng  to  the  weather, 
And  in  their  gesture  sober,  wyse,  and  sad. 

And  serving  men  there  wayted  them  upon 
Comely  arayed,  and  in  number  eleven  : 

Five  of  the  whiche  were  servantes  all  to  one, 
A  knight,  as  after  I  dyd  apperceyven. 

And  namely  for  they  ware  for  cognisaunce 
A  pecock  (as  mee  thought)  without  a  tayle, 

Not  newe,  ne  yesterdayes  remembraunce. 
What  ware  the  rest  my  memory  dooth  faile. 

I  could  have  told  ye  even  at  that  tyme, 
For  foure  of  them  to  one  dyd  apparteyne, 

A  squire  of  an  auncient  race  and  lyne  -, 
And  to  the  thirde,  a  gentleman,  but  twayne. 

So  when  I  sawe  them  doon  us  curtesy. 

And  bidden  us  with  gentle  woordes  god  speede, 

I  answeard  them  agayne  accordingly. 

And  forward  in  this  cause  I  dyd  proceede ; 

And  tolde  them  what  was  fallen  in  debate 

Atwixt  these  paires  of  cloth  and  velvet  breeches, 

Concerning  maintenance  of  their  estate, 
Their  matters,  allegations,  and  speeches. 
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And  prayed  them  of  their  humanitie, 

If  they  were  such  as  veryly  they  seemed. 

To  wyt,  of  knighthood  and  gentle  progeny, 

By  whom  of  right  such  causes  shouldbe  deemed  j 

As  which  concerned  very  gentilnesse, 

Wherein  it  stant  what  is  thereof  the  roote, 

Ye  shall  doo  God  high  service,  as  I  gesse, 
And  to  your  countrey  men  no  litle  boote.     •^ 

The  knight,  as  he  that  gentle  was  of  cheere, 
Ne  answeared  his  learning  was  but  small ; 

But  els  herein  his  good  wyll  should  appeere : 
Then  afterward  I  up  and  tolde  him  all. 

Howe  that  he  should  not  been  alone  him  selve, 
Ne  should  above  his  learning  have  in  charge ; 

For  he  should  be  the  foreman  of  the  twelve. 
And  of  their  matter  should  enquire  at  large  : 

And  of  such  thinges  as  are  in  their  knowledge. 
And  of  which  no  man  can  be  ignoraunt, 

That  liveth  on  this  earth,  I  dare  alledge. 

They  were  content  all  three,  and  didden  graunt. 

Then  came  there  other  company  a  pase, 

By  two  and  two  togeather,  three  and  three ; 

I  sought  to  knowe  some  of  them  by  their  face. 
But  I  ne  might,  ne  gesse  what  they  should  be. 

The  fyrst  three  seemed  for  to  beene  of  towne. 

For  they  were  handsomely  apparelled : 
Eche  of  them  in  a  very  seemely  gowne ; 

The  one  a  white  knit  cappe  upon  his  hed : 

His  coate  was  faced  with  graie  coonie  skinne. 

I  judged  him  a  Bakor  by  his  trade, 
As  he  confessed  when  I  asked  him. 

For  of  his  language  nothing  straunge  be  made. 
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Another  was  a  Jirucr  by  his  art; 

The  third  a  Vitayler,  and  did  retaile, 
Bought  by  the  barell,  and  sold  by  pinte  and  quart, 

And  had  his  living  by  that  travayle. 

And  were  clothed  after  citizen, 

Neither  in  slovenrie,  ne  yet  in  pride ; 

Ne  had  they  terme  of  inkliorne,  ne  of  penne, 
But  plaine  in  speache,  which  gladly  I  espied. 

And  after  them  there  came  all  in  a  rowt 
Sixteene  or  seventeene,  as  I  dyd  gesse  ; 

All  likely  men,  and  neither  knave  ne  lowt, 
But  cheefely  two  that  came  before  the  presse. 

One  of  them  had  a  fiddle  in  his  hand. 

And  pleasaunt  songes  he  played  thereupon, 

To  queynt  and  hard  for  me  to  understand : 
If  he  were  brave  I  make  no  question  j 

Or  yf  his  furniture  were  for  the  daunce : 
His  breeches  great,  full  of  ventositie, 

Devised  in  the  Castle  of  Playsaunce, 

And  master  of  a  daunsing  schoole  was  he. 

The  other  was  by  trade  a  Vintener, 

That  had  full  many  a  hoggeshed  looked  in  : 

Travayled  he  had,  and  was  a  languager. 
His  face  was  redd  as  any  cherubyu. 

A  Spanishe  cloke  he  ware,  fine  with  a  cape, 
A  fine  Frenche  cappe  on  his  head  accordynge, 

Both  which  upon  him  faire  and  seemely  sate, 
And  one  his  finger  ware  a  mightie  ring. 

When  they  came  neare,  I  asked  what  they  were  ? 

For  nought  said  they,  so  much  as  once  god  speede 
And  to  my  question  said  the  Taverner, 

Answear  they  might,  but  therto  lay  no  neede ; 
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But  told  me  at  the  last  of  their  degree. 

As  ye  have  heard  before  then  I  them  prayed, 

If  they  were  suche  as  they  would  seeme  to  be, 
That  in  this  matter  we  might  have  their  ayde. 

Yet  was  there  one  whom  I  had  nigh  forgot, 

And  he  was  master  of  a  dysing  house  : 
No  woord  had  he  but  pay  the  boxe  and  pot, 

So  brave  he  was,  that  mee  thought  marveylous. 

The  rest  were  people  of  the  common  sort 

Of  whome  I  tooke  no  heede  especiall, 
Ne  made  enquirie  of  their  lives  or  port, 

Save  seven,  of  the  whiche  tell  you  I  shall. 

One  of  them  ware  a  jerken  made  of  bufFe, 
i  /  A  mightie  pouche  of  canvas  at  his  belt. 
Wherein,  me  thought,  there  seemed  to  be  stuffe ; 
A  faire  cloke  on  his  backe,  and  on  his  head  a  felt. 

Upon  his  shoulder  he  bare  a  forrest  byll. 

I  asked  what  he  was  ?  wherfore  (quod  he) 
Aske  ye  ?   Friend  (quod  I)  for  none  yll ; 

And  told  him  as  I  told  the  rest  perdye. 

But  he  made  aunswere  farre  from  my  purpose. 

And  asked  me  if  I  could  tell  of  lease, 
Of  pasture  that  was  to  be  set,  or  close, 

Now  to  beginne,  or  by  some  mans  decease. 

Or  office  if  I  wyst  any  to  sell. 

He  had  a  sonne  or  twaine  he  would  advaunce ; 
And  sayd  they  should  take  paines  untyll  it  fell : 

He  that  wyll  thrive  (quod  he)  must  tary  chaunce ; 

And  marchaunt  tarye  for  the  market  daye. 

On  God's  name,  syr  (quod  I)  yee  saye  full  well : 
Then  what  he  was  he  tolde  without  delaye, 

To  wytte,  a  grasier,  also  where  he  dyd  dwell. 
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Another  was  there,  much  of  his  entaile 
lioth  for  his  gesture  and  his  habilement : 

His  handes  were  stained  both  the  skyn  and  naile  j 
Full  many  peece  of  barke  they  hadden  rent. 

He  was  in  very  deede  a  ritche  Tanner, 

And  asked  where  I  thought  he  might  purchase, 

Som  great  domayn,  som  lordship,  or  som  maner  ? 
But  I  rehersed  to  them  both  our  case ; 

And  tolde  them  that  of  lordships  I  ne  knewe, 
Nor  in  such  matters  was  inquisitive. 

Who  bought,  who  sould,  syr  Richard,  or  syr  Hew, 
And  from  those  purposes  I  dyd  them  drive. 

Besides  all  these  a  Bricklayer  there  was, 
A  man  right  cunning  in  his  facultie  : 

He  had  hope  build  full  many  a  statelye  place ; 
A  trewell  at  his  gyrdle  weared  he : 

And  in  his  hand  he  had  a  flat  measure, 
Ywrought  with  figures  of  arithmetic. 

Whereby  his  length  and  bredth  he  tooke  full  sure, 
And  wisely  couched  both  his  stone  and  brick. 

Then  was  there  yet  another,  in  a  gowne 

Of  fine  blacke  cloth,  and  faced  faire  with  budge ; 

A  blacke  bagge  from  his  girdle  hung  a  downe, 
And  full  it  was,  wherewith  I  could  not  judge. 

He  gave  no  worde  so  much  as  once  God  speede. 

I  prayed  him  to  tell  us  what  he  was  ? 
Why  so  (quod  he)  therein  lyeth  no  neede  : 

I  told  him  yes,  as  thinges  might  come  to  passe. 

I  am  then  an  infourmer,  answered  he. 

All  in  good  time,  sir,  and  welcome  quoth  I, 
For  we  have  neede  of  suche  men  as  are  ye  : 

We  have  to  fewe  here  of  your  facultie. 
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That  could  infourme  us  of  the  right  uppon 

A  matter  here  before  us  come  to  controversed. 
Here  is  none  learned,  but  if  I  be  one ; 

And  somewhat  of  the  matter  him  rehersed. 

He  aunswered,  that  his  experience 

Was  better  then  his  learning  a  great  deale, 
Namely  in  the  statutes  of  penitence  ; 

For  in  these,  and  none  others  doth  he  deale. 

Then  was  there  yet  another  whom  I  see,  //,'.•      -tj.^^ 

Which  stoode  one  of  the  hindmost  of  the  route, 

For  soft,  and  no  whit  forthputting  was  hee ; 
Full  sunbrunt  was  his  forehead  and  his  snoute. 

A  man  aboute  a  fiftie  yeeres  of  age : 

Of  Kendall  very  course  his  coate  was  made. 
My  thought  of  truth  his  face  was  an  image ; 

Upon  his  gyrdle  hong  a  rustye  blade. 

Full  simple  was  thereof  both  haft  and  sheath  ; 

A  strawen  hatte  he  had  upon  his  head. 
The  which  his  chinne  was  fastened  underneath : 

His  cheekes  dyd  shew  he  earned  well  his  bread. 

A  payre  of  startuppes  had  he  on  his  feete,  f^  J     j  ^ 

That  lased  were  up  to  the  small  of  the  legge  ; 
Homelie  they  were,  and  easier  then  meete, 

And  in  their  soles  full  many  a  wooden  pegge. 

He  had  a  shyrt  of  canvas  hard  and  tough, 

Of  which  the  band  and  ruffes  were  both  of  one ; 

So  fyne  that  I  might  see  his  skinne  them  through. 
Which  is  as  much  to  say  as  he  had  none. 

This  was  a  husbandman,  a  simple  hinde. 

Whom  when  I  called  had,  and  bad  come  neere, 

And  of- the  matter  told  him  all  my  mindo, 
He  aunswered  with  milde  and  gentle  cheere. 
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Syr  (quod  he)  gladlye  would  I  doon  ye  prowe, 
If  in  this  matter  I  had  halfe  tlie  skyll, 

Tliat  I  have  in  my  harrow  and  my  plowo  : 
I  pray  ye  of  my  wordes  to  thinke  none  yll. 

I  bad  him  not  doubt  thereof;  and  told  him  more, 
He  should  have  fellowship  and  assistence 

Lyke  as  ye  had  ne  toll  the  knight  before, 
And  of  the  matter  certen  evidence. 

Then  was  he  well  contented  therewithal! : 

Looke,  what  is  in  my  knowledge  and  my  might, 

Help  you  (quod  he)  with  all  my  hart  I  shall. 
Then  on  my  matter  further  I  gan  me  dight. 

To  make  them  full  then  found  I  other  mo, 
A  Shoemaker,  a  Weaver  and  a  Smith ; 

A  Haberdasher  of  smale  wares  also, 

Inow,  me  thought,  to  trie  our  matter  with. 

For  I  remember  not  the  certaintie 

Of  all  the  residue  that  weren  there. 
Their  names,  their  science,  and  their  facultie ; 

For  haste  also  I  would  of  them  enquere. 

But  these  unto  my  pannell  dyd  I  wryte, 

And  read  their  names  that  every  man  might  here. 

And  not  full  foure  and  twentie  names  recite. 
For  sure  1  was  twelve  of  them  would  appere. 

Then  spake  the  parties  unto  me  and  sayd, 

Them  thought  that  som  of  these  were  chalengable ; 

Whereof  advantage  either  of  them  praid, 
If  any  upon  cause  they  could  disable. 

''    Reason  (quod  I)  that  was  agreed  upon  before  ; 
But  who  shall  judge  and  trye  your  challenges? 
Your  selfe  (quod  they)  :  No  sure  (quod  I) ;  therefore. 
Appoint  some  other  to  that  busines. 
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Yea,  twoo  or  three  thereto  wyll  scant  suffice 
To  judge  of  them  and  theyr  indifference ; 

For  secreete  cause  of  favour  maye  arise. 

Which  must  be  searched  with  great  advertence. 

By  such  as  have  experience  therein. 

And  of  adversitye  have  had  theyr  part : 
For  who  so  beaten  in  the  world  hath  bene. 

No  further  neede  he  take  degree  of  art. 

With  that  they  were  content,  and  dyd  agree 
To  chose  them  tryers  as  I  had  thought  meet. 

I  asked  them  how  many  ?  they  sayde,  three  : 
In  the  name  of  God  (quod  I)  so  be  it. 

Nowe,  did  there  in  the  place  alreadie  stand 

A.  woman  well  nigh  fiftye  yeres  of  age ; 
A  young  boye,  and  a  young  wench  at  her  hand  : 

Thinne  was  their  weede,  and  light  their  cariage. 

The  woman  and  the  wench  were  clad  in  russet, 
Both  course  and  olde,  and  worne  so  very  neere. 

That  ye  might  see  cleane  through  both  sleeve  and  gusset 
The  naked  skinne,  whereas  it  dyd  appeere. 

Their  hosen  and  their  shooes  were  all  of  one, 

I  meane  both  for  the  woorkmanshyp  and  leather. 

To  wyt  their  skinnes,  for  other  had  they  none, 

And  chapped  were  they  sore  with  wind  and  weather. 

With  homely  clouts  I  knitt  upon  their  head. 
Simple,  yet  white  as  thing  so  course  might  be  : 

The  boy  much  like  them  was  apparelled, 
For  hose  ne  shoe  upon  his  foote  had  he. 

With  that  T  called  them,  and  they  came  nere. 
And  bad  God  spoede,  and  save  the  company. 

Then  I  did  aske  them  who  and  whence  they  were  ? 
They  answeared  me,  of  the  North  country. 

u2 
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In  Comberland,  as  farre  hence  as  Kendall, 
And  copie  holders  were  of  tenant  rif^lit : 

I  wotte  not  howe  the  lorship  they  dyd  call. 
But  hold  they  dyd  by  service  of  a  knight. 

To  serve  the  Prince  at  any  howres  warning, 
And  asken  neither  wages,  fee,  ne  hyre, 

Ne  choise  of  time,  at  midnight  or  at  morning. 
All  were  it  raine  or  shine,  in  durt  and  myre. 

Nowe  hath  a  churle  ((juod  they)  take  it  in  leace. 
To  wytte,  the  lordshyp  with  the  perquisite  ; 

And  for  wc  mought  not  pay  our  terme  doth  cease  ; 
So  our  inheritaunce  have  losten  quite. 

The  company  thought  pitie  this  to  heere. 

Alas,  quoth  I,  this  is  great  crueltye  : 
All  gate,  I  bad  them  all  be  of  good  cheere. 

And  praye  to  God  to  send  you  remedye. 

And  sith  ye  ben  come  hether  at  this  time, 
I  wyll  not  let  you  stand  in  ydelnesse ; 

For  ye  shall  have  the  charge  should  have  ben  mine 
And  meete  are  ye  that  have  ben  in  distresse  ; 

Which  teacheth  man  to  know  the  good  from  yll, 
And  eke  to  trye  a  true  friend  from  a  shrow, 

Which  unto  them  that  have  all  thinges  at  wyll, 
And  live  in  welth,  is  very  hard  to  know. 

With  that  I  up  and  told  them  all  the  case, 
Whereof  before  they  hadden  hard  the  chiefe. 

And  that  of  no  small  credite  was  the  place 
Of  truth  and  vertue  for  to  maken  pryef. 

They  all  alledged  theyr  simplicitie  ; 

So  dyd  the  velvet  breeches  them  disable. 
And  of  their  choyse  misliked  vtterlye, 

As  them  that  were  too  vyle  and  miserable. 
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To  judge  in  causes  of  such  importaunce  : 

For  howe  can  it  be  possible  (quod  he) 
But  they  ben  lewd  and  of  great  ignoraunce  ; 

And  would  in  no  case  that  it  should  so  be. 

The  breche  of  clothe  sayd,  that  it  was  not  so  : 
They  were  right  raeete  the  challenges  to  trye. 

As  symple  folke  were  chosen  long  agoe 
To  greater  charge,  but  if  the  byble  lye. 

And  it  reserved  to  the  multitude. 

Who  aunswered,  they  were  not  to  refuse  : 

So  thereuppon  we  dydden  all  conclude 
Theyr  service  in  this  busines  to  use. 

Well  then,  widow,  quod  I,  and  fatherlesse. 
Which  both  by  God  unto  us  are  commended. 

Have  good  regard  unto  this  businesse, 

Untyll  that  with  your  helpe  we  have  it  ended. 

For  you  can  speake  of  your  experience 

That  we  have  scene,  felt,  hard  and  understood ; 

And  of  the  passed  gather  consequence. 

And  judge  betweene  the  evill  and  the  good. 

And  if  it  fall  in  reason  to  decide 

Morall  decree  or  constitution. 
My  helpe  and  knowledge  shall  not  be  denide, 

Untill  we  have  them  tried  one  by  one. 

And  sith  we  be  come  this  farre  in  the  case. 
As  ye  have  hard,  for  present  have  ye  been, 

And  loked  both  the  parties  in  the  face. 

That  sharpe  are  set,  as  ye  have  hard  and  seene. 

And  specially  the  playntive,  whom  ye  here 

His  estymation  how  he  doth  hold. 
And  of  him  self  how  he  accompteth  deere  ; 

So  is  his  adversarie  partie  bold, 
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And  other  wayes  accompteth  woorthynesse  ; 

Besides  alledgeth  his  antiquitie, 
And  that  nought  but  his  ovvne  he  would  possesse, 

Discended  to  him  from  his  auncestrie. 

And  for  this  cause  we  are  assembled  here, 
My  selfe  and  all  these  others  whom  ye  see. 

To  make  this  matter  that  is  doubtfull  cleere. 
If  God  therein  wyl  graunt  us  facultie. 

Therefore,  as  I  shall  reade  their  names  eche  one. 

If  eyther  party  chalenge  any  man 
And  shew  cause,  ye  are  judges  thereupon. 

Unto  that  cause  to  speaken  what  ye  can  ; 

And  it  alowe  for  good,  or  otherwyse 

To  disalow  it  in  your  judgement ; 
Wherin  I  read  you  that  ye  be  precise, 

And  for  the  trueth  to  doo  your  good  intent. 

They  answeared,  with  all  their  harts  they  would. 

Protesting  their  unablenes  of  skil : 
I  bad  them  doo  no  more  but  what  they  could. 

For  God  requireth  of  a  man  but  wyl. 

With  that  I  read  their  names  for  to  appere. 

And  fyrst  the  knight,  the  squire,  and  gentleman. 

Who  at  the  first  made  answear,  and  sayd,  here  : 
Then  to  the  rest  to  passen  I  began. 

Fyrst  of  the  Taylours  challeng  made  rehearsal. 

And  asked  yf  he  were  indifferent  ? 
The  tryors  thought  him  not,  and  so  dyd  al 

The  rest,  and  therefore  from  us  we  him  sent. 

Then  gan  I  for  to  call  the  Vitayler  : 
He  answeared  and  ready  was  at  hand  ; 

The  Baker,  Bruer,  and  the  Vintener  : 

Come  nere  (quoth  I)  and  with  your  felowes  stand. 
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Then  to  the  Tanner  and  the  Grasier, 
Who  answeared  me  both  without  delay  ; 

The  Daunsing  Master  and  the  Bricklayer  : 
I  bad  thinformer  also  come  away. 

The  Maister  of  the  dysing  house  also, 

The  Smith,  the  Weaver,  and  the  Husbandman  : 
And  there  I  ceased,  and  dyd  call  no  mo, 

But  for  to  count  their  number  I  began  ; 
And  found  the  number  of  them  just  sixteene. 

Nowe  masters,  (to  the  parties  then  saide  I) 
Here  is  a  jury  complet  as  I  weene  : 

Looke  to  your  chalenges  advisedly. 

And  fyrst  the  knight  I  called  to  the  booke  ; 

Who  had  no  sooner  answeared  thereto, 
Then  velvet  breeches  to  him  chalenge  tooke. 

And  said  he  would  shew  cause  :  I  bad  hym  doo. 

This  knight  was  never  freend  of  mine  (quoth  he), 
So  plaine  in  his  apparel  and  his  port : 

The  goodly  he  doth  more  esteeme  then  me, 
And  spend  his  living  on  the  poorer  sort. 

He  lyveth  very  well  content  at  home, 
Nor  to  the  citie  hath  desyre  to  goe, 

Ne  up  and  downe  there  in  the  streetes  to  rome, 
And  for  him  selfe  enquire  at  placebo. 

His  tenaunts  and  his  fermars  lyve  at  ease. 
To  whom  he  rayseth  not  a  peny  rent : 

Which  thyng  dooth  not  a  litle  me  displease. 
As  unto  pride  a  thing  impertinent. 

And  I  thinke,  to  speake  plainely  at  a  woord, 
He  had  a  great  deale  rather  for  to  see. 

Then  silke  on  backe,  good  vitayles  on  his  boord, 
And  spend  his  rent  in  hospitalitee. 
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Wliich,  sith  it  is  a  thyng  agaynst  my  kind. 
It  must  iieeJes  folowe  that  he  hateth  me. 

And  to  my  adversarie  is  enclinde, 

Therfore  of  this  enquest  ought  not  to  be. 

Then  spake  the  wydow  and  the  fatherlesse, 
And  sayd  a  meeter  man  then  he  was  one, 

Whose  chalenge  was  his  zeale  to  godlynesse; 

If  he  be  drawen  (quoth  they)  we  shall  have  none. 

Of  all  the  chalenges  that  have  been  taken, 
In  all  the  dayes  and  place  where  we  have  ben, 

Ne  hard  wee  man  for  vertue  yet  forsaken, 
Such  favour  hath  she  with  the  sonnes  of  men. 

Or  at  the  least  she  ought  to  have  of  ryght. 
That  whom  so  both  the  parties  would  admit, 

A  man  that  in  her  had  his  whole  delight. 

There  should  no  private  chalenge  to  him  syt. 

To  wyt  of  kynred  or  affinitie, 

Indusing  favour  as  the  lawyers  say. 
And  true,  but  yet  among  the  ungodly. 

Who  for  their  freendes  sake  from  the  trueth  wyl  stray. 

But  of  the  godly  other  is  thintent, 

For  they  remember  what  their  maister  bad : 

Thou  shalt  know  no  mans  face  in  judgement. 

This  earth  to  winne  from  trueth  they  nyl  be  lad : 

For  brotherhood,  ne  yet  for  coossinage. 

For  hope  nor  feare,  love  ne  alliaunce  ; 
For  faire  or  foule  countenaunce  or  language. 

Unto  them  all  for  trueth  they  bid  defiaunce. 

As  they  that  to  no  person  bearen  hate, 

Ne  wyshen  evil  unto  any  wyght, 
Or  would  him  hinder  for  their  freend  his  sake. 

Such  love  have  they  to  God,  such  zeale  to  ryght. 
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Yet  are  they  often  judged  of  thunwyse 

To  hate  some  persons,  for  they  doon  hem  blame ; 

Which  is,  for  they  love  them  and  hate  their  vice, 
And  gladly  would  them  bring  to  better  frame. 

Wherefore  this  knight,  as  we  have  sayd  beforne, 
We  thinke  right  meete  to  leaden  this  enquest. 

And  our  assent  he  shall  have  to  be  sworne. 
So  passed  we  from  him,  and  vnto  the  rest. 

Yea,  for  the  love  of  God,  then  answeared  I, 
And  bad  him  lay  his  hand  vpon  the  booke, 

And  as  he  was  a  knight  of  auncestry. 

Bad  him  regard  his  trueth  and  oath  he  tooke. 

Which  is  (quoth  I)  that  ye  shall  say  the  trueth. 
If  that  the  breeches  of  cloth  have  doon  disseison. 

To  him  of  velvet,  that  here  as  plaintife  sueth. 
Or  from  hym  hath  bereaft  his  right  or  reason. 

Throughout  this  land  in  any  place  or  coast. 
Namely  in  London,  and  parties  there  about ; 

Where  he  him  selfe  complayneth  wronged  most. 
And  from  fee  and  franke  tenement  put  out. 

And  him  shall  repossesse  yf  ye  it  finde. 

And  cost  and  domage  geve  him  for  the  wrong  : 

And  this  to  doo  your  oth  here  dooth  ye  binde ; 
If  not,  say  so,  and  therein  be  not  long. 

That  doon,  I  called  next  unto  the  squyre, 
To  whom  like  chalenge  as  unto  the  knight 

The  velvet  breeches  tooke,  but  dyd  retyre  : 
The  gentleman  also  he  let  goe  quite. 

So  three  we  had  our  Jury  to  bogyn. 

Now  wyll  we  to  the  meaner  sort,  quoth  I, 
And  bad  the  Baker  and  Vitayler  come  in. 

Also  the  Bruer,  who  tame  as  readely. 
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The  velvet  breeche  then  chalenged  all  three, 
And  that  he  sayde  his  cause  was  principall ; 

1  am  in  debt  unto  them  all  (quoth  he) 

And  by  my  good  wyll  pay  them  nere  shall. 

And  fourtie  pound  it  is  to  whom  is  least. 

Wherefore,  to  toll  you  truoth,  I  doo  them  hate, 

And  as  myne  enimies  I  them  detest ; 

Ne  shall  they  in  that  cause  of"  myne  debate. 

The  breeche  of  cloth  made  answeare  and  defence. 
And  saide,  with  pride  this  chalenge  rightly  stood. 

To  yeeld  dispite  and  hate  for  recompence, 
To  such  as  in  his  neede  had  doon  hym  good. 

And  this  is  not  of  late,  ne  yesterday, 
For  Jesus  that  was  the  sonne  of  Syrack, 

Reade  yf  the  very  same  he  dooth  not  say, 
Which  of  such  matter  and  of  others  spake. 

Wherefore  he  thought  this  chalenge  could  be  none, 

Though  on  his  side  were  parcialitie. 
That  proved  neither  of  them  such  anone. 

As  therefore  beare  to  him  inimitie. 

We  asked  then  the  triours  what  they  thought  ? 

I  meane  the  wydowe  and  the  fatherlesse  : 
They  answeared  the  chalenge  seemed  nought, 

Yet  asked  myne  advise  neverthelesse  j 

For  that  the  velvet  breeches  further  sayd, 
That  he  had  been  arrested  at  their  sute ; 

Desiring  that  the  matter  might  be  wayd. 
And  further  of  the  cause  they  would  dispute. 

And  yf  the  common  lawe  dyd  it  alowe. 
As  he  dyd  thinke  in  reason  well  it  ought. 

Those  three  he  utterly  would  disavowe. 
With  that  I  answeared,  and  sayd  I  thought. 
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The  lawe  would  not,  ne  could  intend  so  ill, 

If  him  that  sueth  for  to  have  his  debt, 
That  he  of  malice  or  of  evyll  wyll, 

Would  seeke  to  be  his  hinderaunce  or  let. 

Which  were  they  ware  his  debtor  to  disable, 
And  bring  him  selfe  to  losse  and  hinderaunce. 

Which  is  not  to  be  thought  nor  intendable  : 
So  thought  the  rest  in  finall  concordaunce. 

Wherefore  they  were  itaken  every  one, 

So  seven  of  our  Jury  sworen  were  : 
Then  called  I  the  Bricklayer  alone. 

Who  answeared  but  or  he  were  come  neere. 

The  breeche  of  cloth  to  him  this  chalenge  toke  : 
Of  fourtie  chimneys  that  by  him  were  built. 

In  one  house  there  are  scantly  five  that  smoke ; 
So  was  there  much  good  bricke  and  mortar  spilt. 

So  held  he  him  unfaithful  in  his  hart. 

That  taketh  wage  and  woorketh  all  in  vaine ; 

Ne  for  his  byre  dooth  wyllyngly  his  part. 
But  only  seeketh  howe  to  rayse  his  gaine. 

And  so  thereof  he  drew  his  consequent ; 

He  that  dooth  faile  in  one,  wyll  fayle  in  all. 
For  profyt  or  for  freendshyp  wyll  relent. 

And  thought  his  chalenge  was  materiall. 

The  velvet  breeches  hereunto  replyed. 

The  chalenge  was  both  false  and  slaunderous ; 

And  want  of  sraoke  to  be  his  fault  denyed, 
But  rather  of  the  dweller  in  the  house. 

Which  was  no  fault  in  houses  where  he  dwelt, 
Ibuilt  for  pleasure  cheefely,  and  for  shewe, 

Where  rost  ne  sodde  is  very  seeldome  smelt, 
Save  for  our  selfe  and  others  very  fewe. 
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The  fyre  then  being  small  or  none  within, 

It  must  needes  folowe  of  nocessitie, 
The  smoke  that  commeth  thence  for  to  be  thyne  : 

I  am  the  cause  thereof  my  selfe,  not  he. 

So  this  was  thought  by  all  the  multitude, 
A  good  excuse  and  fully  answeared. 

And  him  a  lawfull  man  they  dyd  conclude  ; 
For  proofe  whereof  was  further  alledged, 

Howe  greatlie  was  the  science  to  commend, 

Which  maketh  houses  wherein  men  may  dwell  : 

In  him  is  not  to  lymytte  other  end. 

To  witte  if  men  them  usen  yll  or  well ; 

Or  feeden  there  the  poore  or  els  the  riche, 
Ne  in  what  part,  their  bellies  or  theyr  eyes  ; 

For  hospitalyties  are  not  all  aliche. 

With  them  that  now  adaies  are  holden  wyse. 

But,  as  I  sayde  before,  it  was  agreed. 

The  craftes  man  could  not  dooe  there  with  all. 

That  truely  dyd  employ  his  worke  in  deede, 
As  well  upon  the  kytchin  as  the  hall. 

Wherefore  he  was  admitted  to  the  rest, 

And  numbred  unto  them  they  weren  eyght. 

Thence  to  thinformer  forthwith  I  me  drest, 
And  called  him,  and  he  appeared  straight. 

The  breche  of  clothe  him  forthwith  challenffed : 
I  asked  him  the  cause  ?  he  would  shew  none ; 

But  that  the  name  it  selfe  was  detested. 
Wliat  neede  he  shew  cause  unto  such  a  one. 

Whose  very  name,  and  whose  profession 

Throughout  this  land  is  foule  and  sclaunderous  ? 

Ye  speake  (quod  I)  without  discression. 
And  in  your  judgement  are  preposterous; 
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That  for  an  evill  member  twoo  or  three, 

Or  more  or  lesse  that  be  degenerate, 
And  fallen  from  their  office  and  degree, 

Condemneth  all  the  bodies  whole  estate. 

And  geveth  private  faulte,  a  blame  publicke, 

I  mean  the  office  for  his  officer  : 
Alas,  yet  the  common  sort  so  wicke' 

Of  innocence  to  make  a  trespasser. 

This  wickednesse  is  not  of  yesterday ; 

That  private  faulte  doth  geve  publick  offence, 
For  one  yll  man  of  thousandes  to  myssay, 

Of  callinges  and  estates  of  reuerence. 

That  in  a  common  welth  ben  servisable. 

And  of  the  same  the  preservation  j 
Degrees  and  lawes  so  highe  venerable, 

That  who  can  saye  theyr  commendation, 

That  for  theyr  worthines  they  ought  to  have  : 

Yet  these  I  saye  dooe  suffer  evyll  name. 
And  sclaunder,  for  naught  els  but  that  a  knave 

Hath  of  them  made  a  cloake  for  deede  of  shame. 

What  wickednesse  can  greater  be  then  this, 

Of  honest  trade  so  evyll  for  to  speaken, 
For  one  or  twoo  that  usen  it  amis, 

On  whom  it  hath  not  might  it  selfe  to  wreken  ? 

For  lawes  and  statutes  are  naught  els  but  words. 
And  doo  not  speake  them  selves,  which  is  worse  j 

For  if  they  could,  or  handle  knives  and  swords, 
A  number  shoulde  be  leaner  in  the  purse. 

Wherefore  I  wishe  no  man  that  feareth  God 

To  judgen  all  after  the  deede  of  sum  ; 
For  that  by  common  reason  is  forbod. 

And  Christ  hath  sayd  there  shalbe  scandalum. 
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Men  ought  therefore  to  prove,  or  they  allowe, 
Or  hastilyo  done  any  wi^ht  despise: 

As  Christ  and  Paul  1  know,  but  vviio  are  you. 
To  find  them  out  that  use  his  name  for  lyes ; 

And  prove  if  they  be  such  in  very  deede, 

As  in  their  word,  and  in  their  countenaunce  ? 

For  falsehood  ofte  is  clad  in  costly  weede. 
And  yll  men  com  by  offices  by  chaunce. 

In  whome  although  there  be  misgovernaunce, 
As  som  for  lacke  of  wisedome  or  of  skyll. 

Others  for  they  make  of  it  chevisaunce, 

And  to  commaund  and  have  the  world  at  wyll. 

Wherefore  to  turne  whereas  we  lefte  before, 
And  of  this  challenge  better  to  enquire, 

For  of  this  trade  me  needeth  say  no  more. 
As  of  it  selfe  pure  honest  and  entyre. 

But  to  the  person  what  ye  can  object, 

Or  put  it  to  the  tryours  to  defyne  ? 
If  ye  can  him  of  any  vice  detect. 

Let  them  upon  the  matter  determine. 

With  that  the  widdowe  and  the  fatherlesse 
Sayd,  they  knewe  not  his  person  what  he  was ; 

Yet  with  our  leave  they  woulden  make  a  gesse, 
And  we  should  see  howe  it  would  come  to  pas. 

For  we  that  dwell  farre  from  this  town,  quod  they, 
Though  we  come  not  at  Innes  of  Court  to  lern. 

Yet  dearely  for  our  learning  dooe  we  pay. 
As  peradventure  heere  ye  shall  discern. 

And  for  to  trye  this  matter  first  of  all, 

(For  we  must  goe,  quod  they,  by  circumstaunce) 

His  bagge  is  full,  let  us  see  wherewithall ; 

Which  he  was  lothe,  but  dyd  at  our  instaunce. 
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It  was  a  great  bagge  like  a  fawconere, 

And  hong  upon  his  gyrdle  by  a  ring  : 
And  hundreth  writtes  at  least  within  it  were. 

Nowe  shall  ye  see,  quod  they,  for  your  learning. 

And  bad  me  readen  them  as  they  arose. 

Naught  but  the  labell,  and  the  parties  name : 

She  asked  then  thinformer,  who  were  those, 

And  where  they  dwelt,  wherein  they  were  to  blame  ? 

But  of  an  hundreth  he  ne  knew  but  three, 

Ne  what  they  were,  ne  what  towne  they  dwelt  in, 

Nor  what  they  had  offended  more  than  wee  ; 
And  so  me  thought  straunge  matter  dyd  begin ; 

How  that  this  widowe  and  this  fatherlesse, 
Which  both  were  of  no  learning,  neither  skyll, 

Should  by  such  circumstaunce  this  matter  gesse. 
To  trye  a  man  his  inward  thought  and  wyll. 

Then  they  him  asked  what  was  his  purpose  ? 

He  aunswered  it  was  yet  longe  to  term. 
And  sure  he  was  there  were  such  men  as  those, 

For  he  had  messagers  abrode  to  lern. 

So  that  or  terme  he  could  them  serve  eche  one  ; 

And  for  all  those  that  he  thought  would  appeare, 
He  would  not  want  his  declaration. 

And  though  he  dyd,  yet  were  they  not  the  nere. 

For  I  declare  (quod  he)  in  the  Tam  quam. 
How  so  the  matter  goe,  they  gette  no  cost ; 

For  alwaies  on  the  surer  syde  I  am  : 

To  agree  with  me  is  best,  and  so  doe  most. 

And  better  then  uppon  it  to  appere. 

And  stand  to  tryall  to  their  great  expence ; 

And  though  not  guyltie  yet  never  the  nere  : 
The[y]  get  of  me  no  peny  in  recompence. 
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So  that  the  best  is  alwayes  to  agree, 

Although  iliey  have  offended  in  nothing, 

And  geve  a  crowne  to  save  fourtio, 
Yea,  rather  then  faile,  smaller  offering. 

Sometime  I  take  a  capon  or  a  goose, 
A  peece  of  bacon  or  a  peece  of  beefe, 

Or  for  a  pecke  of  corne  we  let  one  loose  : 

A  small  price  to  redeeme  so  great  a  mischiefe. 

With  that  the  company  gan  on  him  looke, 
Namelye  the  widow  and  the  fatherlesse, 

And  bad  hym  take  his  hand  of  from  the  booke, 
For  they  beleeved  all  he  dyd  confesse. 

And  bad  him  goe  his  waye  such  as  he  was. 
The  sclaunder  of  an  honest  misterye  ; 

Suborned  there  unto  by  Sathanas. 

What  is  there  that  abused  may  not  be  ? 

Then  to  the  Master  of  the  daunsing  schoole, 
And  eke  the  Master  of  the  dysing  house ; 

The  worst  of  them  no  howball,  ne  no  foole  ; 
To  them  the  breche  of  cloth  dyd  crye  rescouse. 

As  they  that  in  no  wise  were  to  admitte, 
Professed  foes  to  vertue  by  theyr  trade, 

To  godlinesse  and  goodnesse  oppositte. 
And  of  all  mischiefe  very  roote  and  blade. 

So  for  the  Master  of  the  dysing  house, 

He  sayd  he  would  not  aunswere  to  that  name, 

And  thereof  he  mislyked  mervelous. 

And  for  I  termed  him  so,  he  dyd  me  blame. 

Would  God  it  were  so,  sayd  the  company, 

And  that  men  dyd  accompt  as  myckle  shame, 

In  deede  to  execute  iniquitie, 
As  them  were  lothe  thereof  to  have  the  name. 
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In  deede  (quoth  he)  I  keepe  an  ordinary, 

Eight  pence  a  meale  who  there  doth  sup  or  dyne ; 

And  dyse  and  cardes  are  but  an  accessarye, 
At  aft  meales  who  shall  paye  for  the  wine. 

These  way  ten  all  vppon  our  principall. 

As  collourable  cause  to  bring  them  in  : 
And  then  from  thence  to  sheere  money  they  fall, 

Tyll  some  of  them  be  shrieven  of  theyr  sinne. 

But  of  this  game  and  other  harlotrye, 

That  there  is  used  both  by  daye  and  night, 

Suffiseth  me  to  waxen  riche  thereby  j 
Thereafter  yet  in  name  I  wyll  not  hight. 

This  challenge  was  holden  peremptorye. 

Such  as  of  further  tryall  had  no  neede  : 
A  trade  maintained  through  vaine  glorye, 

And  pride,  and  many  a  lewde  and  shamefuU  deede. 

The  velvet  breech  sayd  that  it  was  not  so  : 
He  sayd,  it  was  both  false  and  sclaunderous 

To  his  good  name,  and  to  a  number  mo. 
By  such  as  were  of  his  welth  envious ; 

And  of  his  good  estate  and  countenaunce, 

Which  was  not  small,  ne  with  the  lowest  sort ; 

And  praicd  witnesse  of  his  fowle  misparlaunce. 
That  of  a  gentleman  gave  such  report. 

A  man  that  for  his  welth,  his  land,  and  fee. 

Is  taken,  as  I  sayd,  among  the  best ; 
For  fortye  pound  a  yeere  dispend  may  hee. 

That  ho  hath  purchased  this  is  the  least. 

The  breech  of  cloth  sayd,  whereto  is  this  glose 

Of  welth,  of  friendship  and  possession  ? 
Which  serveth  not  to  this  present  purpose. 

But  from  our  matters  are  dygression. 

E 
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For  welth  we  holden  no  conclusion. 
What  so  it  be,  of  golde  or  revcnew ; 

Namelye  gotten  by  tlie  confusion 

Of  youth,  and  other  meanes  lewd  and  untrcw. 

But  he  remaineth  that  he  was  before, 

A  wicked  wretch,  yea,  and  a  great  deale  worse  : 

His  craft  and  lewdnesse  cause  of  his  great  store, 
His  house  of  sinne  a  mother  and  a  nurse. 

But  to  the  widowe  and  the  fatherlesse, 

Their  judgement  and  experience  : 
They  answeared,  and  that  with  quicke  addresse, 

And  this  was  all  thefFect  of  their  sentence : 

That  his  attendaunce  here  was  litle  worth, 
Nor,  yf  it  were  Gods  wyl,  in  other  place. 

So  thought  the  rest,  and  bad  him  get  him  foorth. 
And  forward  on  our  matter  gan  we  pace. 

Then  came  the  Daunsing  Master,  well  beseene. 
Who  somewhat  eke  misliked  of  that  name ; 

Master  of  Musicke  termed  would  have  beene, 
A  science  liberall  of  noble  fame. 

The  breech  of  cloth  to  him  a  chalenge  tooke, 
And  sayd  to  him,  he  never  yet  was  freend ; 

For  in  his  schoole  his  arse  he  never  shooke, 
The  schoole  of  pride,  where  only  it  doth  end. 

Where  well  is  him  that  bravest  shewe  can  make 
In  hose  and  doublet  leveled  by  lyne, 

Poynted  and  bottoned  as  in  a  brake : 
No  silke,  ne  velvet  there  is  holden  fyne. 

And  as  for  me,  I  am  as  welcome  there. 
As,  yf  in  Paris  Garden  ye  have  beene, 

The  dogges  are  welcome  to  the  bull  or  beare, 
Which  for  to  doon  them  mischiefe  are  ful  keene. 
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The  velvet  breeches  forthwith  answeared, 
And  sayd  he  spake  full  like  such  as  he  was, 

A  foole,  that  knewe  nothing  of  lustiehed, 
But  all  his  live  had  lived  like  an  asse. 

Ne  knew  what  dyd  become  a  gentleman, 
And  brought  him  into  favour  and  to  grace, 

And  to  no  small  preferment  now  and  than, 
If  finely  with  a  woman  he  couth  trace. 

A  thing  not  inferior  to  vertue. 

And  hath  prescription  for  her  usage  : 
The  story  of  king  David  is  not  newe. 

What  so  the  foolish  breeche  of  cloth  doth  raee. 

o 

The  breech  of  cloth,  as  touching  lustiehead, 
Made  answear,  that  he  knew  not  what  it  was, 

But  it  were  youth  that  wealth  y ravished, 

To  spoyle  them  selves  and  their  name  deface ; 

As  many  he  had  knowen  do  thereby  : 

And  as  for  favour  that  it  purchaseth, 
A  wanton  minde  may  cast  a  fantasie. 

But  as  it  lyghtly  came  it  vanisheth. 

And  whereas  of  prescription  ye  tel, 

And  for  such  filth  aledgen  usage 
Of  that  good  patriarke  of  Israel ; 

To  that  good  king  ye  doon  great  disparage. 

His  daunssing  was  ful  far  unlike  to  this. 
Who  hath  the  story  read  and  understood  j 

For  woman  led  he  none,  certaine  that  is, 
And  on  his  backe  ware  a  linen  Ephood. 

Ne  there  did  tricke  of  xv.  or  eleven, 

Of  both  the  which  to  whom  he  came  the  next, 

I  dare  wel  undertake  he  lacked  seven  : 
Read  yf  ye  find  such  matter  in  the  text. 

E   2 
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Or  of  his  daunce  observed  cinquopas, 

Save  playne  and  simplie  leaped  for  his  joye  : 

His  wyfe  Mycholl  ne  liked  of  the  grace, 
Resembling  him  to  a  light  head  boye. 

For  sturdie,  proud,  and  arrogant  was  shee. 
And  thought  it  ful  unseemely,  and  unmeet 

To  see  a  prince  of  that  humilitie 

To  daunce  amid  the  people  in  the  street ; 

And  namely  in  a  simple  white  Ephod, 

Wherefore  she  cast  him  in  the  teeth  withal : 

But  what  sayd  he  ?  I  wyl  yet  serve  my  god, 
And  lower  yet  before  his  face  wyl  fall. 

Which  hath  disherited  thy  fathers  house, 
And  chosen  me  to  sit  upon  his  seate : 

He  bryngeth  downe  the  proud  presumptuouse, 
And  kindly  doth  the  humble  sort  entreat. 

Her  woordes,  and  eke  his  answeare  to  the  same 
Ye  may  finde  written  in  the  Booke  of  Kinges ; 

How  earnestly  the  good  king  shee  dyd  blame. 
And  him  disdayned  for  his  dooinges. 

So  when  I  sawe  the  matter  goe  so  hard, 
And  so  defended  by  the  breeche  of  cloth. 

Well  (said  I)  let  the  triours  then  award. 
And  judge  indifferently  betweene  ye  both. 

With  that  the  wydowe  and  the  fatherlesse 

Sayd,  they  thought  well  of  mirth  and  melody, 

As  things  that  heavy  mindes  dyd  oft  redresse. 
So  that  no  further  evyl  came  thereby ; 

Which  was  a  matter  hard  to  undertake, 
Where  daunsing  was  practised  to  much. 

And  lusty  gallant,  for  his  ladyes  sake, 
Supposeth  as  him  selfe  there  is  none  such. 
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For  there  is  woonderfuU  abuse,  quoth  she, 
Even  among  the  playne  and  simple  sort, 

Where  nought  els  but  a  bagge  piper  is  to  see ; 
Yet  is  there  pride  and  follie  in  their  sport. 

And  rather  then  they  wyll  not  be  as  fine 
As  who  is  finest,  yea,  as  smooth  and  slicke, 

And  after  sit  uppermost  at  the  wine. 

Or  nale,  to  make  hard  shift  they  wyll  not  sticke. 

Suche  humble  curtesies  and  such  loving  lookes, 
As  there  been  used,  practised  and  taught. 

There  neede  to  lecherie  none  other  bookes, 

Ne  other  schooles  to  bring  young  folke  to  naught. 

Shortly  they  sayd  he  was  a  man  unmeete, 

And  to  the  velvet  breeches  perciall : 
So  then  I  spake  to  him,  and  bad  him  fleets. 

And  take  his  ease,  and  dyd  another  call. 

Which  was  the  husbandman,  the  seelie  hinde. 
And  he  no  sooner  was  come  in  the  place. 

Then  velvet  breeches  gan  great  fault  to  finde. 
And  for  his  simplenesse  dyd  him  disgrace. 

And  tooke  not  his  chalenge  particuler. 

But  sayd  he  was  unwoorthy  and  unable. 
As  he  by  proofe  and  reason  would  aver. 

And  to  the  cloth  breech  also  favourable. 

And  for  the  fyrst  poynt  was  to  him  denied. 

Which  was  concerning  his  habilitie. 
He  sayd,  that  his  addicion  implyed 

No  thing  so  litle  as  civilitie, 

Nor  knowledge  in  such  causes  to  debate 

Of  pollicie  or  educacion. 
But  rather  of  his  raattockes  and  his  rake. 

With  whom  he  hath  his  conversacion. 
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For  of  al  otlier  folke  he  knoweth  lest, 

And  farthest  is  from  learnyng  and  from  skil. 

But  yf  it  be  in  fodderyng  of  a  beast ; 

Then  how  can  he  be  judge  of  good  and  ill  ? 

And  so  much  for  his  fyrst  exception, 

To  proven  that  he  was  a  man  unmeet ; 
And  parcial  he  would  him  prove  anone. 

For  causes  that  ho  would  us  done  to  weet. 

Besides  that  he  was  insufficient. 

And  had  not  .  xl  .  s  .  of  freeholde ; 
Which  was  another  matter  that  he  ment, 

That  from  this  charge  also  doth  him  withhold. 

The  breeche  of  cloth  mayntayned  the  revers, 
And  in  the  matter  sayd  he  would  be  short : 

And  fyrst  he  would  the  chalengers  rehearse. 
And  to  their  answeare  orderly  resort. 

For  ignorance  and  insufficience, 

For  want  of  .  xl  .  s  .  of  freeholde. 
Because  that  of  his  non  indifference 

No  cause  was  shewd,  he  knewe  not  what  there  would. 

Conserning,  fyrst  of  al,  his  ignorance. 
And  that  he  was  vn worthy  for  to  deeme 

In  matters  of  so  great  importance. 

He  sayd  the  contrary  was  dayly  seene. 

And  that  they  should  not  charged  be  to  saine. 
Matter  that  was  in  learning  and  judgement ; 

For  to  their  handes  it  shalbe  made  so  plaine. 
And  eke  by  proofe  so  playne  and  evident. 

That  ere  they  could  not  but  of  wylfulnesse. 

And  of  their  proper  malice  wittingly : 
Then  want  of  learnyng  is  not  wickednesse, 

Nor  yet  appropriate  to  husbandry  : 
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An  art  above  all  others  commendable 

For  eld  of  tyme,  and  for  necessitie ; 
I  meane  to  mans  lyfe  so  servisable, 

As  other  none  science  ne  facultie. 

Require th  learning,  payne,  and  diligence. 
To  dealen  with  the  earth  that  is  so  just; 

Where,  but  he  marke  the  heavens  influence, 
In  steade  of  corne  oft  shall  he  gather  dust. 

And  but  he  deale  with  judgement  and  with  skyll, 
Observing  well  his  seasons,  tymes,  and  houres. 

And  in  due  order  plant,  sowe,  set,  and  till, 

And  wisely  can  foresee  the  wyndes  and  showres. 

He  dooth  not  well  deserve  to  have  that  name : 
And  that  these  thinges  are  not  of  importance, 

Who  so  it  sayth  I  holde  him  much  to  blame. 
As  of  our  lyves  the  greatest  sustenance. 

A  science  holden  alway  reverend. 

Of  which  also  yf  I  should  speake  the  prayes, 

And  for  the  woorthynesse  should  it  commend. 
It  might  suffice  a  woorke  for  many  dayes. 

By  kinges  and  patriarkes  that  han  it  used. 
An  art  by  God  so  loved,  that  from  thence 

To  choose  a  king  oft  tyme  he  not  refused. 
As  Samuel  dooth  beare  good  evidence. 

As  touchyng  his  freehold  I  wyll  not  mell. 

But  put  it  to  the  tryours  to  enquire ; 
And  as  they  finde  the  trueth  so  let  them  tell. 

Which  is  asmuche  as  ye  both  can  desyre. 

The  tryours  sayd  he  had  sufficient, 

And  quickly  of  that  doubt  resolved  us  : 
They  sayd  he  myght  spend  .  xl  s  .  rent. 

And  in  the  Queenes  booke  was  assessed  thus. 
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Thus  are  those  causes  fully  answeared, 

Then  said  the  breech  of  cloth ;  and  further  prayed. 
He  might  be  sworne :   that  was  more  hast  then  nede. 

Quoth  they  of  velvet,  for  he  had  not  sayd, 

Ne  spoken  for  to  prove  him  parciall, 
Which  at  the  fyrst  was  one  exception ; 

Goe  to  (quoth  wee)  :  he  answeared,  so  1  shall. 
And  forward  with  his  matter  is  he  gon. 

As  sure  (quod  he)  as  where  is  discordaunce. 

And  opposition  of  qualitie. 
Can  be  no  friendship  ne  alliaunce. 

So  sure  I  am  this  plowman  hateth  me. 

For  velvet  breeche  are  not  for  his  weare. 
To  toyle  and  tomble  in  the  durt  withall : 

He  hateth  too  much  costlinesse  of  geare. 
And  sayth  therein  is  purpose  none  at  all. 

Besides  all  this,  howe  he  doth  sclaunder  mee. 
As  one  that  geveth  daungerous  counsell, 

Both  against  him  and  eche  other  degree, 
A  whole  day  would  not  serve  me  for  to  tell. 

He  sayth  I  was  the  chiefest  counsellor. 

And  first  that  bad  his  landlorde  raise  his  rent  j 

And  after  for  to  sell  both  farme  and  manor. 

And  made  him  borrow  where  he  might  have  lent. 

Such  extreeme  pylling,  and  such  bryberie, 
As  never  was  hard  tell  of  or  this  age. 

The  villain  sayth  it  is  all  long  of  me  : 

He  eayth  I  have  brought  men  into  that  rage, 

That  no  man  is  content  with  his  estate, 

No,  nor  yet  woman  by  your  leave,  saith  he  : 

And  thence  ariseth  such  sute  and  debate, 
At  Westminster  as  daily  is  to  see. 
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And  offices  so  very  profitable. 

That  by  a  man  hath  had  one  seven  yeere, 
As  some  can  use  them  now,  he  may  be  able 

With  Esquier,  Knight,  or  Baron  to  be  peere. 

I  know  I  have  had  oft  his  bitter  curse, 
For  he  is  sometime  pynched  for  my  sake ; 

But  no  force,  for  his  words  he  shall  fare  worse : 
This  is  the  third  exception  that  I  take. 

The  breech  of  cloth  made  answer,  that  him  thought 

This  opposition  of  qualitie. 
And  all  the  other  causes  by  him  brought. 

Were  no  proofe  that  he  parcial  would  be 

To  any  wight  that  truth  had  on  his  syde. 
Whom  for  to  doubt  is  almost  to  confesse. 

That  by  a  just  judge  he  dare  not  be  tried  ; 
And  said  his  challeng  did  implie  no  lesse. 

For  he  him  thought  of  that  indifference. 
That  he  in  all  this  earth  ne  hateth  wight ; 

Ne  would  but  for  pure  zeale  of  truth  dispence, 
Ne  thinke  for  King  ne  Caesar  from  the  right : 

And  prayed  me  to  speaken  what  I  thought, 

If  this  objection  were  answered. 
Which  he  against  the  husbandman  had  brought, 

For  long  he  thought  to  be  delivered. 

He  prayed  the  widow  and  the  fatherlesse, 

Their  minde  and  what  they  thought  thereof  to  tell : 

Who  shortly  did  their  mindes  therein  expresse. 
And  said  the  challeng  was  avoyded  well. 

So  was  the  plowman  taken  to  the  rest. 

And  sworn  to  deale  according  to  the  troth. 

Then  forward  in  our  matters  we  us  drest, 
Betwene  this  breech  of  velvet  and  of  cloth. 
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Then  called  I  the  Shoemaker  and  Smyth, 
The  Tanner,  Graisier,  and  the  Vintenor ; 

Who  ready  were  at  hand  and  came  full  switli, 
And  challenged  of  neither  part  they  were  j 

As  men  like  favorable  unto  both. 

No  more  unto  the  one  then  to  the  other : 

Save  to  the  Vyntener  the  breeche  of  clothe, 

Spake  thus  in  gentle  wordes  and  said  :  my  brother, 

Your  lycour  is  so  mightie  and  so  strong, 
And  therewithal!  it  goeth  down  so  soft, 

That  of  your  guestes  some  bibb  therof  so  long. 
Till  from  the  ground  it  lifteth  them  aloft ; 

Higher  (as  they  suppose)  then  any  steeple, 
In  all  this  towne,  Saint  Mighell,  or  the  Bow : 

No  longer  are  they  of  the  common  people, 
And  if  they  talke  of  beggers,  no  I  trowe ; 

But  all  of  myllions  of  markes  and  pounds, 
And  of  their  credite,  and  their  great  chafFare. 

An  oake  is  but  a  tree,  no,  by  his  woundes, 

So  that  ye  wynne  thereby,  what  dooe  ye  care  ? 

Or  els  for  other  fowle  and  filthye  talke. 

Which  is  so  lov'de  and  common  in  your  house  j 

Your  cheker  man  for  it  doth  keepe  no  chalke. 
Wherefore  me  thinketh  it  were  perillous 

By  such  a  man  as  ye  are  to  be  tryed. 

Whose  trade  is  galiaudise,  drinke,  and  disport, 

Both  which  are  friendes  to  wylfulnesse  and  pride, 
Contrary  to  the  sober  godly  sort. 

For  from  your  house  you  send  them  forth  so  hotte. 
So  verye  ranke  their  blood,  so  sore  incensed. 

That  shame  and  feare  of  sinne  is  cleane  forgotte, 
And  hart  and  minde  are  thereunto  licensed. 
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The  filthye  whoredome  I  take  to  witnesse, 

That  is  so  common,  and  so  exercised, 
I  wyll  not  saye  the  Sodomites  had  lesse, 

Ne  for  it  smaller  punishment  devised. 

Then  up  and  downe  to  have  them  by  cart. 
To  shame  such  as  knew  never  any  shame. 

And  lesse  of  godlye  nurture  any  part, 
But  oft  laughan  slylie  at  the  same. 

The  velvet  breeches  for  him  aunswered. 

And  for  strength  of  his  drinke  excused  him, 

For  he  allayed  them,  both  white  and  red. 

And  oft  with  water  made  them  small  and  thinne  ; 

Or  with  some  other  wine  that  was  full  yll. 

So  that  if  any  it  mistempered. 
It  should  seeme  at  the  least  against  his  wyll. 

That  from  him  went  so  many  a  drunken  hed. 

As  for  theyr  lewde  talke  and  their  harlotrye. 

He  was  no  officer  to  punishe  them ; 
But  as  he  might  and  had  aucthoritye. 

Their  good  drinke  (as  I  sayd)  to  ming  and  blenne. 

And  good  enough  (he  thought)  to  spoyle  and  waste ; 

For  when  the  drinke  hath  once  their  hed  possest, 
The  good  and  yll  to  them  liath  all  one  taste. 

So  that  they  paye  for  it,  as  for  the  best. 

And  where  he  sayth  that  whoredome  is  in  wine. 
And  dronkennesse,  he  sayd  that  was  not  true 

In  all,  though  in  some,  and  namely  for  the  time ; 
For  some  (quoth  he)  had  more  neede  to  go  spue. 

As  they  that  been  full  ill  at  ease  and  sicke. 

And  have  not  might  so  much  as  they  have  will. 

Till  they  have  slept,  but  after  if  they  kicke. 
Alias  the  day  !  is  that  so  great  an  ill. 
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That  it  should  neede  so  great  a  punishment. 
The  vintcner  amercing  them  so  deepe, 

That  though  they  have  not  grace  for  to  repent. 
Their  wife  and  children  oft  for  hunger  weepe. 

And  this  he  doth  the  rather  for  my  sake. 

The  other  answered  he  thought  no  lesse. 
And  said  thereof  non  oath  him  neadeth  take. 

So  was  it  put  unto  the  fatherlesse. 

And  widowe  for  to  saie  thereof  their  minde. 

They  said  the  challeng  was  not  principall ; 
And  that  the  creature  of  proper  kinde 

Was  good,  though  we  offenden  therewithal!. 

As  for  the  seller,  though  there  were  abuse. 
And  much  ungodliness  within  his  house. 

He  might  alledge  unwares  for  his  excuse. 
And  eke  to  deale  with  such  is  daungerous. 

No  further  then  by  faire  perswasion. 
Which  to  these  drunkerds  and  ungodly 

Doth  rather  kindle  more  occasion 
To  wickednes,  and  life  unthriftie. 

Therefore  was  he  admitted  to  the  rest. 
And  as  his  fellowes  all  did  him  before. 

Upon  his  othe  did  faithfully  protest. 

They  bad  me  count  or  I  tooke  any  more. 

So  then  I  called  them,  as  ye  shall  here. 

The  Knight  the  Squire  and  the  Gentleman, 

The  Baker,  Brewer,  and  the  Vittaller, 

The  Tanner,  Graisier,  and  the  Husbandman. 

The  Haberdasher,  and  the  Vintener, 
The  Bricklayer,  and  the  Smyth  also. 

The  Weaver,  and  with  him  the  Shoomaker ; 
So  was  our  Jury  full  complet,  and  mo. 
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For  I  then  counted  no  lesse  then  fifteene. 
Yet  would  I  put  none  of  them  out  againe : 

The  moe  (thought  I)  the  better  wyll  they  deeme. 
So  then,  to  open  them  the  matter  plaine, 

I  read  them  over  all  the  whole  record. 

Every  point  and  article  at  large, 
And  eke  the  sense  and  meaning  of  eche  word 

I  shewd,  and  therwithall  what  was  their  charge. 

And  bad  them  for  a  time  to  go  aside. 

And  ripely  of  the  matter  to  debate. 
And  pray  to  God  therein  to  be  their  guide, 

That  they  ne  did  but  right  to  none  estate. 

With  that  they  went  from  me  a  certaine  space. 
Not  full  the  distaunce  of  a  hundred  foote : 

I  with  the  rest  abode  styll  in  the  place, 
And  sodainlye  while  I  aside  dyd  looke. 

Me  thought  I  was  ware  of  a  company. 

That  downe  the  hyll  did  come  an  easie  pace. 

Thinking  to  me  they  meant  to  gone  us  by. 
As  passagers  that  would  to  further  place  ; 

Tyll  I  perceaved  by  the  way  they  tooke. 

They  meant  to  turn  from  us  to  neither  hand  : 

Then  gan  I  neerer  upon  them  to  looke. 

Whence  and  who  they  should  be  to  understand  : 

And  saw  them  three  in  number,  moe  ne  lesse, 

Youthfull  as  theyr  apparell  dyd  report ; 
But  who  they  were,  or  whence,  I  could  not  gesse  : 

Weaponed  in  verye  defensable  sort, 

Eache  of  them  having  at  his  syde  a  sword. 
And  in  his  hand  a  buckler  large  and  brode. 

Wee  mused  all  what  would  hereof  beword. 
Yet  sayd  nothing  sayd,  but  in  our  place  abode. 
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And  loe,  where  yet  came  from  the  other  syde, 

Three  other,  like  in  every  regard, 
Unto  the  fyrst,  and  faste  against  them  hyde. 

To  meten  them  who  came  as  ye  have  hard. 

We  gan  to  marvell  what  they  ment  to  doone. 

And  gessed  diversly  of  their  intent : 
For  that  they  dyd  eche  toward  other  come. 

We  judged  all  some  straunge  purpose  they  mon[t]. 

One  gessed,  surely  here  wyll  be  some  fray. 

For  whiche  this  tyme  and  place  appoynted  are. 

And  truely  :  but,  alas  and  well  away  ! 
Farre  other  wyse  then  all  we  were  aware. 

And  that  the  breeche  of  cloth  full  dere  abought. 
As  ye  shal  here  before  this  matter  end. 

And  of  their  crueltie  whiche  there  they  wrought 
Upon  the  gyltlesse,  who  might  not  defend. 

A  storie  pitiful!  and  lamentable, 

Inough  to  warne  eche  wyght,  that  he  ne  trust 
To  worldly  proffer,  fals  and  deceyvable. 

Which  turneth,  as  the  wheele  of  Fortune  lust, 

Agaynst  all  wysedome,  counsell,  and  forecast, 

Agaynst  all  hope,  and  expectation  : 
Howe  so  we  builde,  howe  so  we  tyen  fast, 

When  we  thinke  surest,  fare  well,  all  is  gon. 

What  so  it  was  in  shewe  or  likelynesse. 

Of  what  securitie  or  assurance. 
One  minute  turneth  it  to  nothing  lesse ; 

As  in  this  matter  ye  shall  see  dyd  chaunce. 

This  breeche  of  cloth,  having  in  all  our  sight 
His  cause  so  good  that  needelie  must  he  winne. 

And  that  the  verdict  must  needes  fynde  his  right. 
And  that  in  all  our  judgements  well  was  hym. 
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Yet  came  he  to  a  miserable  ende, 

A  great  example  of  all  humane  chaunce. 

From  which  yet  no  wyght  may  himself  defend. 
While  Fortune  hath  his  matter  in  ballaunce. 

Which  plainely  for  to  shew  as  it  befell. 
And  where  I  left  to  take  my  hold  agayne, 

These  sixe,  of  whom  I  told  you  fayre  and  wel. 
In  two  companyes,  as  ye  heard  me  sayne. 

Directly  came  toward  the  breech  of  cloth, 
By  us,  tyll  unto  hym  they  came  so  nere, 

As  that  the  breech  was  midd  betweene  them  both, 
And  then  spake  one  of  them  as  ye  shal  here. 

Thou  breech  of  cloth,  thou  weede  of  lowlines, 
That  hast  not  feared  to  mayntayne  thy  cause, 

Agaynst  this  garment  of  such  woorthynes, 
And  al  of  confidence  thou  hast  in  lawes  : 

And  told  and  uttered  hast  in  thy  defence 

Such  thinges  as  were  not  meete  to  beene  iknow  ; 

And  better  had  thou  of  them  kept  silence. 
Then  tel  them  to  thyne  utter  overthrow. 

Thou  shalt  therefore  be  a  memorial. 

Of  such  as  with  their  betters  daren  stryve 

In  cause  never  so  iust :  and  therewithal, 

Uppon  the  breech  they  al  tooke  hold  belyve. 

But  for  to  see  how  they  him  puld  and  halde. 

My  selfe,  and  others  of  the  company 
That  it  beheld,  for  pitie  were  appald. 

To  see  them  shew  that  extreme  crueltie. 

For  three  and  three  laid  hold  uppon  a  syde, 
Upon  the  panes  before  and  eke  behynde. 

That  one  pane  from  another  gan  to  vide, 

Both  out  syde,  and  that  wherewith  it  was  lynde. 
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So  that  they  were  defaced  in  a  tlirow, 
And  pooce  by  puece  so  very  smal  itorn, 

Tliat  there  nys  man  so  conning  that  couth  know, 
Or  gesse  what  garment  they  had  ben  bef'orn. 

Not  so  mucli  as  the  codpeece  was  exempt, 
Or  for  his  service  so  much  favor  found, 

As  not  to  be  in  peeces  al  to  rent. 

And  here  and  there  in  peeces  throwen  a  ground. 

I  reade  of  no  suche  execution, 

But  it  were  Pentheus  that  dyd  dispise 

The  Bachanals,  and  dissolution 

Done  to  that  dronken  god  in  sacrifice. 

Of  whom  his  mother  and  his  neerest  freendes, 

In  maintenaunce  of  their  idolatrie. 
Became  the  cruel  murderers  and  feends  : 

Reade  Ovids  Metamorphose  if  I  lye. 

The  Jury,  when  they  sawe  the  breech  itorne, 
And  sawe  by  consequent  the  strife  was  ended, 

Fpr  which  they  were  impanelled  and  sworne, 
And  for  they  wist  not  what  was  them  intended, 

Away  ranne  they,  eche  man  in  all  he  might, 
Ne  chose  their  way,  but  as  adventure  fell : 

Or  I  it  wist  they  were  nigh  out  of  sight. 
To  folowe  them  I  neede  aske  no  councell, 

But  after  them  as  hard  as  I  could  gon, 

So  fast  mee  thought  as  never  yet  dyd  man, 

But  he  were  legged  as  was  Acteon, 
When  he  unware  bad  looked  on  Dyan. 

Nor  never  turned  onoe  to  looke  behinde ; 

For  all  our  matters  and  our  businesse, 
They  were  the  furthest  thing  out  of  my  minde. 

For  that  no  hope  remayned  of  redresse. 
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But  for  to  make  an  end,  as  I  have  sayd, 

Thus  ended  was  our  matter  of  debate. 
I  sodenly  out  of  my  sleepe  abraid, 

And  at  the  fyrst  full  pensive  was  and  mate. 

And  looked  all  my  chamber  round  about, 
And  called  to  remembraunce  all  my  sweven ; 

And  yf  I  were  at  home  yet  gan  I  doubt, 
I  meane,  where  as  I  layd  me  downe  at  even. 

So  when  I  had  a  whyle  consydered, 

And  viewed  well  the  wyndowe  and  the  wall, 

And  found  myselfe  betweene  my  sheetes  in  bed, 
I  gan  to  sigh,  and  thanked  God  for  all. 

I  sawe  the  day  that  now  gan  to  disclose. 
And  Phebus  rysing  with  his  golden  beame ; 

Then  thought  I  sodenly  upon  my  hose, 

Such  was  yet  my  remembraunce  of  my  dreame. 

I  looked  where  I  layde  them  overnight, 

Upon  my  bedde,  even  at  the  very  feete. 
And  when  I  sawe  them  whole  and  in  good  plight. 

If  I  were  glad  it  was  not  for  to  weete. 

Then  cast  I  in  my  minde  where  I  had  beene. 
And  mused  of  these  matters  that  I  mett. 

So  straunge,  and  so  incredible  to  weene ; 
And  to  that  end  I  would  them  not  forget, 

I  purposed  to  write  them  in  a  booke  ; 

Yet  therewithal!  I  had  this  fantasie : 
They  wyll  but  laugh  at  me  that  on  it  looke. 

And  yf  they  doo,  I  lose  not  all,  thought  I. 

For  laughter  healthy  is,  and  profitable. 

And  signe  of  both,  men  say  where  I  have  been. 

Of  heale  and  weale,  which  both  are  delectable  ; 
For  common  is  this  woord,  they  laugh  that  wyn. 
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So  that  it  hurt  no  vvyght  shal  mo  suffice. 
Which  yet  it  can  not  do  but  yf  they  vvyl ; 

For  they  may  shutt  theyr  eares  or  close  theyr  eyes. 
That  feare  in  hearing  it  [to]  taken  ill. 

Thus  wandred  my  mynd  in  matters  smal, 

And  how  that  as  smal  things  wore  put  in  thought, 

Though  some  iudge  of"  it  il,  so  wyl  not  al, 
Nor  hym  condemne  of  folie  that  it  wrought. 

So  after  al  these  thinges  cousydered, 

As  also  that  it  was  long  to  endite^ 
Now  wyl  I  prove  (quoth  I)  my  simple  hed, 

What  he  hath  kept,  and  what  he  can  recite  ; 

And  helpe  me  all  this  matter  to  contryve, 

In  order  as  it  passed  in  my  sleepe, 
If  in  hym  be  vertue  memorative, 

To  hold  the  thinges  geven  hym  to  keepe  : 

And  have  it  written  to  my  remembrance. 
Without  omitting  matter  principal ; 

Although  that  somewhat  of  the  circumstance 
I  have  for  want  of  caryage  let  fal. 

Therefore  besech  I  every  gentle  wyght. 
That  shal  it  reade  to  judge  of  it  the  best ; 

The  rather,  for  it  is  not  in  our  might 

What  we  wyl  dreame  in  bed  when  we  do  rest ; 

But  as  it  falleth  us  by  adventure. 

Both  for  the  substance  and  the  qualitie : 

We  can  not  covenant  by  indenture, 

Ne  yet  compound  before  what  it  shalbe. 

And  therefore,  though  it  have  smal  appearance 

To  be  a  trueth,  let  no  man  it  dispise. 
Or  him  that  wrot  it  for  no  recompence. 
Save  labour  for  his  paine  without  reprice. 
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For  who  so  shal  esteeme  his  labour  lost. 

That  shal  it  reade,  he  may  think  therewithal, 

I  lost  more  manifold,  both  paine  and  cost. 
Yet  never  greeved  me  ne  never  shal. 

For  while  I  wrote  this  I  dyd  nothyng  els. 
Save  that  I  kept  [my]  mynd  from  idlenesse, 

The  cause  of  harlottry,  as  Ovid  tels : 
So  wyl  it  them  that  read  it,  as  I  gesse. 

Better,  I  wys,  then  Amadis  de  Gaule, 

Or  els  the  Pallas  forced  with  Pleasure, 
Who  though  they  promise  honny  yelden  gale. 

And  unto  coales  do  turne  theyr  fained  treasure. 

Or  Ballads  that  entreate  of  nought  but  love. 

Of  plaints,  unkindnesse,  and  of  gelosie  ; 
Which  are  of  woonderfuU  efFectes  to  move 

Young  peoples  mindes  that  reade  them  to  folly. 

Of  whiche  neverthelesse  we  dayly  see 

How  many,  and  how  coonning  are  the  clarkes  : 

I  bidde  ye  not  herein  to  credite  me, 

Beleeve  their  writinges,  and  their  noble  warkes. 

But  to  my  purpose  whiche  I  have  attained. 

For  my  defence  and  of  my  dreame  also. 
There  is  no  man  alyve  that  here  is  blamed  ; 

I  know  not  such  a  man  as  weren  tho. 

That  by  the  breeche  of  cloth  were  chalenged, 

Nor  I  thinke  never  were,  for  to  my  wyt 
They  were  fantasticall,  imagined  ; 

Onely  as  in  my  dreame  I  dyd  surmit. 

Wherefore  no  man  thinke  him  selfe  spoken  to. 

For  any  thing  that  I  have  told  you  in  my  sweven  : 

Who  thinketh  he  dooth  well,  so  let  him  doo. 
And  choose  liim  how  this  matter  he  wyl  leeven. 
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Besides  all  this,  least  any  man  misjudge 
Of  these  my  woordes,  or  hold  me  j)arciall. 

As  bearyng  to  the  buttockes  any  grudge, 
More  then  unto  the  other  members  all, 

Because  my  matter  hath  ben  of  a  breeche. 
Which  is  their  habit  and  their  couerture, 

To  thinke  none  ill  therein  I  them  beseeche, 
Or  that  their  losse  I  have  ment  to  procure. 

As  that  they  might  not  weare,  as  may  the  rest, 
I  meane  the  members  of  more  worthines  ; 

For  sure  I  hold  they  ought  to  vveare  the  best. 
And  if  ye  read  S.  Paule  he  saith  no  lesse. 

Wherefore  to  buttockes  evil  I  ne  ment. 
More  then  unto  the  belly  or  the  backe. 

Or  else  the  head  concerning  ornament. 
For  nature  hath  more  furnished  their  lack. 

They  may  with  lesse  shame  be  discovered. 
And  naked  then  the  lower  partes  may  be  ; 

Though  yet  unseemely,  saving  for  the  head. 
Of  man  ;  for  why  of  God  th'  image  is  hee  ; 

And  is  the  ground  of  reason  and  the  roote. 
The  seate  of  understanding,  and  of  wit ; 

Guide  of  the  rest,  yea,  both  of  hand  and  foote. 
And  royall  as  a  king  on  high  doth  sit. 

And  therefore  if  the  buttockes  do  exceede. 
Or  be  to  monstrous  in  that  they  weare. 

The  head  ought  to  be  blamed  for  the  deede. 
For  reason  ought  to  have  his  dwelling  there. 

Not  in  the  buttockes,  who  know  nothing  lesse. 
Then  what  is  seemely  for  them  to  put  on. 

And  are  appointed  other  busynesse. 

But  if  the  head  they  chaunce  to  over  gone. 
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And  take  upon  them  for  to  beare  the  sway. 

For  reason  let  in  sensualitie  ; 
Which  sure  they  will  do  if  they  get  the  kaye, 

As  prove  some  weddings  made  to  hastelie, 

Withouten  any  councell  had  before. 

Of  them  that  should  of  right  have  delt  therein  : 
Fie,  fie,  let  be,  I  pray  ye  of  that  no  more. 

What  should  we  aske  advise  of  friend  or  kynne  ? 

Among  our  youth  this  chaunceth  now  and  then. 

But  seeld  or  never  with  the  elder  sort. 
That  set  their  childrens  partes  at  six  or  tenne. 

And  all  for  neither  counsell  and  comfort. 

But  this  is  somewhat  out  of  my  purpose, 
Whose  meaning  was  naught  but  to  satisfie 

Such  as  (because  my  matter  was  of  hose) 
INIight  thinke  I  would  the  buttockes  injurie. 

Thus  for  the  matter  of  my  dreame  ynough 
To  him,  or  her,  that  might  thereof  misthinke. 

Now,  for  the  forme  thereof  is  very  rough, 
I  may  not  that  defend  with  pen  nor  inke. 

But  as  in  the  first  part  of  this  iourney, 

When  first  wee  entred  into  this  matter, 
I  tolde  them  I  was  but  an  atturney. 

What  needed  me  to  bragg,  or  els  to  clatter  ? 

And  of  that  order  (I  am  sure)  the  worst, 

I  say,  for  knowledge  in  this  action  ; 
For  sure  in  all  my  life  it  was  the  furst. 

Not  onely  whereof  I  had  the  direction, 

But  whereof  I  had  ben  at  the  passage, 

So  that  I  had  but  small  experience 
To  bene  the  guide  of  such  a  caryage, 

And  having  there  also  no  presidence. 
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And  as  for  uiy  learning  and  my  studie, 

Hath  bene  but  sinal,  though  somewhat  1  have  red, 
I  wrote  never  day  with  prothonotory, 

And  therefore  was  but  smally  furnished. 

Therefore  beseech  I  such  as  be  learned, 

Into  whose  hands  this  work  may  chaunce  to  come, 

Barresters,  or  how  so  ye  ben  termed, 
To  judgen  of  it  after  your  wisedome. 

For  that  I  geve  the  plentife  no  collor, 

Nor  for  such  matters  do  observe  decorum ; 

With  us  was  neither  Dyer  nor  Fuller, 

And  (as  I  said)  my  selfe  had  nihil  horum. 

Therefore  no  collours  there  they  gat  of  me. 

Save  such  as  they  themselves  with  them  brouglit ; 

Which  (as  me  thought)  were  but  to  great  plentie. 
And  that  to  litle  purpose,  as  me  thought. 

If  I  have  pleaded  further  in  the  right, 

In  action  which  is  but  possessory, 
Then  by  the  nature  of  thee  write  I  might, 

I  could  but  therein  be  peremptory. 

But  that  ech  partie  would  have  his  reason. 
To  prove  their  issue,  which  was  generall. 

As  ye  have  hard,  nul  tort,  nul  disseason. 

And  weyven  would  no  point  for  them  might  faL 

Wherefore,  my  masters,  you  that  in  pleading. 
And  in  the  learned  points  thereof  have  skill, 

Worthie  of  weightie  matter  to  have  leading, 
Beare  with  him  that  ground  never  in  your  mill. 

Ne  in  your  large  corne  fieldes  hath  harvested. 
The  sheaves  of  that  right  noble  science. 

But  here  and  there,  as  ye  have  scattered. 
Hath  gleaned  after  you  without  offence. 
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And  did  in  this  matter  for  his  talent, 

Which  is  as  much  as  he  could  do  therein ; 

As  he  to  whom  was  but  one  peny  lent, 
Yet  was  not  using  of  it  holden  sinne. 

And  so  Christ  himselfe  hath  said  in  parable. 
Wherefore  I  trust  ye  will  accompt  no  wourse 

Of  him  that  would  do  good  as  he  is  able. 

Then  him  that  gave  all  that  was  in  his  purse : 

As  whilom  did  the  widow  with  her  myte. 

Your  gentle  judgement  and  your  curtesie, 
I  pray  the  author  of  all  goodnes  quite ; 

To  whom  be  laud  and  praise  eternally. 


ECCLESIASTICUS.     CAP.  X. 

The  beginning  of  mans  pryde  is  to  fall  away  from  God, 
and  why  his  hart  is  gone  from  his  maker,  for  pride  is  the 
originall  of  all  sinne. 
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t  A  COMMENDATION  OF  LOWLY- 
NESSE  FOR  HER  CONSOLA- 
TION. 

To  shew  the  value  price  and  worthines. 

And  truely  to  describe  liumilitie 
(Which  is  in  Englishe  called  lowlynes,) 

So  lively  as  to  say,  loe,  this  is  shee, 

Although  it  passe  my  learning  and  my  skill, 

Yet  is  my  labour  to  her  such  a  debt 
Of  right  so  due,  that  as  I  can  I  will 

To  quiten  her  my  diligence  beset. 

And  tell  her  praise  as  nere  as  I  can  gesse. 

Her  nature,  her  effect  and  qualitie  ; 
Although  for  want  of  cunning  I  them  lesse. 

So  farre  unable  her  to  beautifie. 

A  worke  for  him  that  learned  were  and  wise. 
And  had  of  collors,  and  of  rethoricke. 

As  doth  belong  to  such  an  enterprise  ; 
Or  else  that  coulde  of  science  poeticke. 

With  whom,  though  mine  acquaintance  be  but  small, 

Such  as  I  have  (if  any  thing  as  be) 
She  doth  command,  hath  done,  and  ever  shall : 

Winne  I  thereby  or  lose,  nought  recketh  me. 

Then  duely  of  this  vertue  to  discource, 

In  order  shewing  what  she  is  and  whence. 

And  of  what  vertues  origin  and  source, 
I  purpose  asking  (Lord)  thine  assistence. 
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And  seeking  first  from  whence  she  hath  her  name, 

Of  earth  I  finde  doth  come  humilitie : 
Then  ought  she  be  resemblant  to  the  same. 

Now,  is  the  earth  the  lowest  in  degree, 

I  meane  of  every  other  element, 

Which  round  about  her  ben  encompassed  ', 

Yet  with  that  place  doth  hold  her  well  content, 
Sith  he,  that  all  might  hath,  so  ordered. 

Who  though  he  gave  to  her  the  lowest  seat. 

Yet  we  that  dwell  upon  her  daily  see 
In  how  great  kindnes  he  doth  her  intreat. 

And  us  his  creatures  that  in  her  bee. 

For  there  nys  element  so  high  ne  tall, 

That  doth  not  serve  her  by  commandement : 

The  Sunne  his  beames  upon  her  must  let  fall, 
And  cloudes  their  fatnes  and  their  norishment. 

Hence  for  my  matter  gather  I  this  proofe, 

That  as  the  earth  contented  is  to  dwell 
In  base  estate,  and  yet  for  her  behoofe 

Provided  is  and  furnished  so  well ; 

Whereas  if  otherwise  she  would  becall 

Heaven,  the  Moone,  the  Starres,  or  else  the  Sunne, 
I  doubt  not  but  that  worse  would  her  befall  : 

Wisely  therefore  she  leaveth  it  undonne. 

And  holdeth  to  the  place  where  she  was  set, 
Ne  with  the  planets  seeketh  to  compare  ; 

But  from  them  doth  her  necessaries  fet. 
Which  they  to  yelden  her  contented  are. 

That  by  the  same  example  we  arc  taught 
Which  ben  her  children  of  her  body  borne  : 

Considered  that  we  become  of  naught, 

Of  base  and  lowo  degree  to  thinkc  no  scorne. 
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Which  is  the  thing  I  rail  humilitie, 
And  is  a  vertue  doero  and  precious. 

And  hath  the  promise  (;f  eternitie. 
And  in  tliis  life  of  blessings  mervellous  : 

In  earth  begetteth  peace  and  plentie, 

Two  things  now  wished  for  of  all  mankind. 

By  their  contraries  I  may  well  conclude, 
Who  maken  heavy  hart,  and  wofuU  mind. 

To  prove  the  first,  which  is  that  lowlines, 

Begetteth  peace,  it  is  as  evident, 
As  it  is  plaine  that  pride  doth  nothing  lesse  ; 

For  proofe  wherof  there  neede  none  argument. 

But  if  that  matter  wyll  you  not  suffice. 
And  that  ye  wyll  demaund  aucthoritie. 

Read  bookes  that  of  such  matter  doon  devise. 
In  holy  or  in  prophane  historie. 

If  ye  can  finde  that  there  was  trueth  or  love. 
Or  unitie  of  hart  in  house  or  towne, 

Where  every  javell  needes  would  be  above. 
And  held  his  halpeny  to  be  a  crowne  : 

Marke  (I  say)  yf  ye  have  seene  charitie. 
And  loving  kindnesse  in  any  nacion. 

Suffering  eche  others  adversitie. 

Which  is  the  thing  we  call  compassion. 

Marke  well  these  persons  and  their  governaunce, 
And  ye  shall  finde,  on  perill  of  my  lyfe, 

They  been  such  as  doon  not  them  selves  advaunce, 
Ne  wyll  for  litle  matter  moven  stryfe, 

As  doon  the  proud,  who  therof  thinke  disdayne, 
I  meane,  to  borowe  any  evyl  woord, 

That  they  ne  pay  it  treble  home  agayne, 
So  largely  any  good  they  nold  affbord.^ 
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Then  ryseth  quarell :  up  goe  the  fistes  and  battes, 

And  I  as  good  as  thou,  and  thou  as  I  : 
Out  gon  sub  penes,  out  flaien  latitattes. 

Who  may  him  rule  ?  who  may  him  pacifye  ? 

Then  warrants  of  the  peace  and  good  abearing. 
And  deepe  othes  sworne  of  matters  daungerous. 

For  feare  of  meeting  with  a  pickled  hearing, 
And  mountaynes  made  of  matters  frivolous. 

For  councell  he  ne  wanteth  of  his  sort. 
That  wyll  him  tell  his  cause  is  very  good, 

And  with  such  words  his  folly  wyll  support : 
Then  must  they  goe  to  let  a  hoggeshed  blood ; 

Or  els  a  barrell  of  strong  ale  or  beere : 

Whereas  betweene  the  goblet  and  the  wall. 

His  adversarie  shall  abie  full  deere. 
And  casten  how  the  matter  wyll  befall. 

Of  learned  lawyer  seeketh  he  no  skill : 

Him  needeth  not,  for  why,  he  hath  at  hand 

A  broker  that  shall  teache  him  lawe  his  fill, 
And  shew  him  fully  how  his  case  dooth  stand. 

Though  he  ne  studied  in  his  lyfe  a  day. 

Yet  through  his  brocage  and  his  great  practise, 

Beareth  him  selfe  so,  that  he  dareth  say 
The  lawe  shal  end  right  as  he  dooth  devise. 

And  sayth,  he  hath  to  muche  abused  you. 
And  thus  and  thus  he  pleadeth  all  the  case  ; 

Telleth  what  action  must  be  brought,  and  how. 
All  for  a  matter  deer  of  quater  ase. 

Tlioy  never  wyll  gevo  councell  to  submit, 

That  were  humilitie,  that  were  to  vylc, 
Nor  to  our  estimation  dooth  fitt, 

ITntyl  our  purse  have  had  the  lax  a  whyle 
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And  tlien  our  neighbours  may  our  matter  end. 
Though  woorso  tlien  us  was  offered  before, 

And  reason  good  we  may  no  longer  spend  : 
Thus  many  a  wylfull  man  his  thrift  hath  lore. 

And  for  it  hath  been  laughed  well  to  scorne, 
By  flatterers  that  han  upon  him  fed, 

And  filled  their  hoodcs  with  good  strong  ale  in  come, 
For  which  his  purse  full  hartily  hath  bled. 

This  would  not  chaunce  so  oft  yf  lowlines 
Were  halfe  esteemed  as  she  ought  to  be ; 

Nor  such  extremities  sought  of  redresse. 
For  with  discresion  procedeth  she. 

And  oft  with  sufFeraunce  dooth  overcome, 
Leaving  revenge  to  hym  that  wyl  and  shall 

Revenge  the  wrongs  that  to  the  just  are  doone. 
And  bring  full  lowe  their  cedars  high  and  tall. 

And  so  much  for  my  proofe  that  lowlinesse, 
Begetteth  concord  and  dooth  nourishe  peace  : 

Which  twayne,  who  is  so  lewde  but  wyll  confesse. 
They 'been  the  cause  of  wealth  and  of  encrease  ? 

And  are  of  towne  and  countrey  such  defence. 

As  is  no  bulwarke,  ne  municion, 
Agaynst  the  foe  to  maken  resistence. 

As  hath  been  proved  yeeres  and  dayes  agon. 

For  God,  who  may  not  lye,  hath  promised, 
Where  brethren  dwell  togeather  as  in  love. 

With  lyfe  and  blessinges  to  be  cherished. 

They  may  not  faile,  and  that  from  heaven  above. 

To  prove  this  matter,  of  it  selfe  so  plaine. 
Me  needeth  bring  no  more  aucthoritie, 

Ne  what  the  fathers  of  such  matters  say  en. 
Experience  doth  it  so  ratifye. 
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Wherefore  to  turne  agayne  to  lowlines, 

The  matter  of  my  woorke,  and  for  whose  sake 

To  travell  in  so  great  a  business, 

So  hygh  and  vvoorthy,  I  have  undertake, 

I  say  she  hath  such  multipHcitie, 

Of  favor  and  of  grace  especiall, 
Tliat  I  dare  call  her  of  humanitie. 

The  note,  the  proofe,  and  judgement  principal!. 

Whereby  a  man  doth  differ  from  a  beast ; 

For  one  hath  wylful  inclination, 
And  reason  none,  of  deede  ne  of  beheast. 

But  violence  of  sense  and  passion. 

Of  whom  God  by  his  prophete  David  sayeth, 
Be  not  (sayth  he)  lyke  vnto  horse  or  nmle, 

That  more  his  wyl,  then  any  reason  wayeth, 
And  must  with  bitte  and  brydle  live  in  rule. 

Whereas  the  soule  of  man  is  reasonable. 

And  of  his  lust  and  wyll  hath  governaunce  ; 

But  yf  he  abuse  that  gyft  inestimable, 

Which  to  the  lowly  hart  dooth  seeldome  chaunce. 

For  once  he  seemeth  small  in  his  owne  eyes. 

Of  godly  minde  a  mighty  argument, 
And  of  a  man  whom  litle  may  suffise. 

Both  woorthy  of  great  praise  in  myne  entent ; 

For  be  it  much  or  lit  that  he  possesseth, 

Of  land  or  fee,  of  silver  or  of  golde. 
His  hart  encreaseth  not  thereby,  ne  lesseth, 

As  edoon  these  fooles,  for  they  han  gotten  molde. 

What  some  by  legacie,  some  by  discent. 

By  title  auncestrel,  and  coosinage  : 
Some,  for  in  all  their  lyfe  no  trueth  they  ment. 

But  usure,  bribing,  and  such  foule  outrage. 
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And  so  havo  filled  ( upbord,  chest,  and  coffer, 
For  which  hem  thinketh  they  should  been  above. 

And  that  ech  wyght  to  them  should  dowke  and  proffer. 
All  for  theyr  wealth,  and  nothing  for  their  love. 

For  love  dooth  nothing  for  their  purpose  make, 
That  seeken  worldly  pompe  and  maintenaunce  ; 

Not  askyng  question  for  conscience  sake, 
In  bargayne,  purchase,  or  in  chevisaunce. 

Of  word,  of  yard,  of  measure,  ne  of  weight. 

Of  thirtie  for  a  hundred  by  the  yeere. 
Not  plainely  tooke,  but  closely  and  by  sleight, 

Aske  of  the  brokers  howe,  and  ye  shall  heare. 

Yet  for  they  breake  no  house  by  violence. 
Nor  by  the  high  wayes  in  await  doo  lye ; 

But  robbe  at  home  withouten  resistence. 

No  man  agaynst  them  dare  make  hue  and  cry. 

But  yf  the  godly  preacher  lyght  thereon. 
Who  for  his  words  are  spoken  unto  all ; 

Tushe  good  ynough,  say  they,  he  named  non, 
And  so  from  evill  unto  woorse  they  fall. 

For  these  are  statutes  made  and  ordinaunce 

To  bridle  their  vnsaciablenesse. 
That  make  the  fatherlesse  and  wydow  daunce 

With  hungry  bellies,  through  their  cursednesse. 

Not  for  the  other,  safely  dare  I  say. 

Who  standeth  of  his  God  in  such  an  awe. 

And  by  his  word  so  orderetli  his  way. 
That  he  is  to  himselfe  a  perfect  lawe, 

Thinketh  of  God,  and  that  before  his  eyes. 
He  goeth,  and  that  to  him  there  is  no  night ; 

Wayeth  also  that  what  so  men  devise. 

How  so  they  collouren  their  deedes  with  slight, 
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They  may  not  him  deceive,  ne  bleare  his  eye, 
As  they  can  do  to  men  by  diverse  wayes, 

Avoyding  lawes,  their  paine  and  penaltie, 
Yea,  and  of  wisedome  thereby  get  the  praise. 

If  all  these  things  come  of  humilitie, 

Why  may  I  not  conclude  upon  her  then, 
And  say  no  man  can  praise  her  worthely, 

Ne  shew  what  good  she  doth  the  sonnes  of  men  ? 

But  for  my  fynall  proofe  this  will  I  say, 

That  read  the  Bookes  of  Kings,  and  ye  shall  finde 

How  God  accepted  lowlines  alway, 

And  made  the  proud  and  hautie  come  behinde; 

And  them  despised,  though  with  sacrifice, 

And  many  a  ceremony  they  him  sought. 
Which  (as  appeereth  well)  he  did  dispise. 

For  that  so  well  they  of  them  selves  thought. 

Ye  fast,  saith  he,  to  smyten  with  your  fist, 

And  to  your  debters  done  oppression  : 
Your  harts  to  meeke  and  humble  ye  resist. 

Yet  shame  ye  not  to  make  profession 

Of  sacrifice  and  of  religion, 

With  solempne  outward  ceremony  : 
Hypocrisie  and  meere  derision, 

Where  in  the  hart  is  not  humilitie. 

Shortly,  the  humble,  lowe,  and  contrite  hart, 

Sayth  David,  is  to  God  most  acceptable  : 
That  wyll  I  offer  (sayth  he)  for  my  part, 

And  buUockcs  of  my  lippes  lay  on  thy  table. 

Wherein  almighty  God  us  graunt  that  we. 

By  his  example,  and  a  number  mo, 
Enforsen  us  such  as  he  was  to  be, 

Encreas  and  blesse  all  them  that  wyshen  so. 
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That  echo  man  seeking  otliers,  not  his  owne, 

In  pacicnce,  and  longanimitie 
Of  lyfe  may  make  his  callyng  to  be  knowen, 

And  Wynne  the  wcake  to  praysen  God  thereby, 

Through  stedfastnesse  and  trueth  in  woord  and  deede. 
Abhorring  filthy  gayne,  and  all  excesse ; 

Supportyng  echo  another  in  his  neede, 
Accompting  godly  living  great  richesse. 

Shortly,  subduing  lust  and  lewde  desyre, 
Of  sport  or  speeche,  and  fleshes  foule  delite. 

May  so  put  out  of  wickednesse  the  fyre, 

And  growe  in  fruites  and  graces  of  the  spirite. 

And  thus  much  of  this  vertue  have  I  said, 
Of  duetie  bound  and  eke  most  vi'illingly ; 

The  rather  for  pride  hath  her  sore  afraid. 
And  bosteth  he  will  putten  out  her  eye. 

Which  God  of  his  pure  grace  sheild  and  defend. 
And  blesse  his  people  and  inheritance : 

To  him  be  laud  and  praise  world  without  end. 
And  of  all  creatures  obeyssance. 
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THE  BOOKE  TO  THE  READER. 

If,  gentle  Reader,  thou  have  found  in  me 
Thing  which  thy  stomake  hardly  can  digest. 

Here  is  discribed  an  Epythyme  : 

Warrae  it  and  lappe  it  close  vnto  thy  brest. 

It  was  compounded  with  great  diligence. 

Of  symples  by  an  Apothecary, 
Both  trustie  and  skilful  in  that  science, 

And  from  these  iiii.  verses  doth  not  vary. 
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Who  purposeth  to  liven  vertuouse 

In  favour  of  our  God,  let  him  take  keepe. 

That  pride  none  office  beare  within  his  house. 
For  where  he  doth,  vertue  is  layde  to  sleepe. 
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A  PRAYER  TO  ALMIGHTIE  GOD. 

Lord  God,  through  whose  eternall  ordinance. 
Decreed  is  and  set  downe  by  statute. 

That  human  life  shall  stand  of  sustenance. 
And  must  for  want  thereof  be  resolute 

Into  the  matter  whereout  he  was  take. 

Which  was  the  earth,  and  therfore  hast  him  give. 
In  token  of  thy  love  and  for  his  sake. 

All  necessary  things  wheron  to  live. 

Both  for  his  pleasure  and  necessitie. 

To  number  them  and  make  division. 
The  first  I  may  not  for  infinitie. 

But  to  the  last  belongen  three  and  one. 

Which  are  apparel,  meat,  and  drinke  and  sleepe. 
Whereof  the  last  three  ben  so  necessary. 

That  who  so  lacketh  them  no  life  may  keepe  ; 
The  fourth  to  hide  our  shame  thou  will  we  cary. 

These  for  our  life  we  holden  suffisaunt. 
For  these  we  make  shift  and  provision  ; 

Forgetfull  of  the  fourth  and  ignoraunt. 
Which  yet  is  chiefe  of  all,  and  liefe  allone. 

Thy  word  (O  Lord)  by  whom  all  these  are  led. 
And  through  thee  which  they  yelden  norishment ; 

For  else  man  liveth  not  onely  by  bred, 
By  meat,  or  drinke,  or  other  accident. 
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Nor  yet  by  sleepe  to  nature  so  friendable. 
Though  of  all  these  we  taken  what  we  will ; 

Yea,  rather  for  wee  been  unmeasurable, 
And  use  them,  not  for  neede,  but  to  fulfill 

A  foule  delite,  and  priden  us  therein  : 

They  been  our  snares  and  hasten  our  decay  ; 

Thy  just  reward  (O  Lord)  alias !  for  sinne. 
When  we  by  them  are  led  forth  of  thy  way. 

Graunt  us  therfore  (O  Lord)  that  we  so  use, 
Thy  creatures  as  may  stand  with  thy  will. 

That  for  their  sakes  we  do  not  thee  refuse. 
Nor  turne  thy  giftes  and  goodness  to  our  ill  ^ 

But  that  above  all  other  things  we  thirst 
Thy  kingdome,  and  of  it  the  righteousnes. 

Which  thou  hast  bidden  us  to  seeken  first ; 
So  shall  the  rest  not  hurt  us  through  excesse 

In  this  life,  nor  yet  in  the  life  to  come : 

Which  graunt  us.  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christes  sake. 

And  when  in  earth  our  part  is  playd  and  done. 
Our  soules  and  bodies  to  thy  mercy  take. 


FINIS. 


NOTES. 


Page  5,  line  20.  The  word  "  ellevate"  in  this  line  seems  used  in  a 
rather  unusual  sense,  that  of  taking  away  or  lessening,  as  if  from  e 
and  the  French  lever. 

Page  7,  line  16.  There  must  be  some  misprint  in  this  line.  Ought 
we  to  read  "  sans  remors?" 

Page  8,  line  31.  "  Nas  Floras  land"  is  ne  teas  Flora's  land,  or  uas 
not  Flora's  land. 

Page  9,  line  12.     "  Or  thoe"  is  ere  then. 

Page  10,  line  8.     "  But  nold"  is  But  ne  wold,  or  JVoidd  not. 

Page  12,  line  4.  Possibly  misprinted  in  the  original  for  "  masters  or 
misters  woorship." 

Page  12,  line  25.  For  "  I  let  him  in,"  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  "  I 
lettefi  in." 

Page  13,  line  24.     "  Mickle  deere,"  is  much  hicrt  or  injurtj. 

Page  14,  line  25.  "  And  I  my  selfe,  for  better  was  in  place,"  may 
mean  "  I  myself,  for  want  of  a  better  in  place." 

Page  15,  line  23.  "  Which,  their  well  understood,"  ought  perhaps  to 
be  "  Which,  then  well  understood." 

Page  18,  line  21.  See  "  The  Egerton  Papers"  (printed  by  the  Camden 
Society),  p.  88,  &c.  respecting  the  tricks  played  and  frauds  practised  by 
persons  who  pretended  to  find  concealed  lands. 

Page  18,  line  27.  "  A  glent"  is  a  glance  or  glimpse.  Chaucer  uses 
the  word  as  a  participle,  but  it  is  also  a  substantive.  See  Sir  F.  Mad- 
den's  capital  Glossary  to  "  Syr  Gawayne,"  &c. 

Page  20,  line  7.    "  aleeche"  is  alike. 

Page  20,  hne  24.  "  Can  pennc  it  bet  then  he,"  i.  e.  Can  pen  it  better 
than  he. 

Page  20,  line  31.     "  shent,"  reproved. 

Page  21,  line  2.  "  The  statute  of  aurai"  is  most  likely  a  misprint  for 
"  the  statute  of  array,"  in  reference  to  the  sumptuary  laws.  Tlic 
earliest  "Act  of  Apparel  "  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  3&4  Edw.  IV. 
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Page  25, line  3.  "  Though  wormes  name  eat,"  &c.  peihnps  "  Though 
woimes  have  cat,"  &c. 

Page  25,  line  5.   "  But  1  nylstay,"  i.  e.  Vtni\neuyl,or  will  no/,  stay. 

Page  33,  line  21.  "  Startups,"  from  this  description,  were  obviously 
very  much  like  the  lacing-boots  or  highlows  still  worn  by  peasants. 
They  are  montioned  in  Middleton's  "  Family  of  Love,"  and  by  many 
other  authorities.  Cotgrave  explains  guestres  as  "  startups,  high 
shoes,  or  gamashes  for  country  folks." 

Page  34,  line  1.  "  Doon  ye  prowe,"  is  "  do  ye  profit,'"  or  advantage. 
See  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary  to  Chancer,  &c. 

Page  34,  line  34.  "  Lyke  as  ye  had  ne  tell,"  &c. ;  probably  mis- 
printed for  "  Lyke  as  ye  hard,  or  heard,  me  tell,"  &c. 

Page  35,  line  25.  "  With  homely  clouts  ]  hnitt  upon  their  head,"  i.  e. 
ikiiitt  or  yknitt,  for  knitted. 

Page  36,  line  IL  "And  for  we  mought  not  pay,"  &c.  The  ori- 
ginal reads,  "  And  for  1  we  mought  not  pay,"  &c.,  the  pronoun  /being 
clearly  redundant. 

Page  36,  line  15.     "  All  gate  :"  nevertheless. 

Page  36,  line  22.  "  Shrovv."  This  word  of  old  was  applied  to  either 
men  or  women.     Vide  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  A.  IV.  sc.  L 

Page  37,  line  18.  "  That  we  have  scene,  felt,"  &;c.  "  That  ye  have 
have  seene,  felt,"  &c.,  is  most  likely  the  true  reading. 

Page  37,  line  26.  The  old  copy  has  it,  "  As  ye  have  hard,/r6m 
present  have  ye  been." 

Page  38,  line  8.  In  the  old  copy,  "  will "  is  redundantly  repeated 
in  this  line. 

Page  41,  line  14.  "If  that  the  breeches  of  cloth  have  doon  dis- 
seison.''  For  the  measure,  we  ought  to  read  breech,  instead  of 
"  breeches." 

Page  58,  line  3.  "  And  came  full  "  swith,"  i.  e.  "  And  came  full 
siciftly,"  or  quickly. 

Page  58,  line  18.    *•  ChafTare"  is  chaffer,  or  merchandise. 

Page  59,  line  20.     "  To  ming  and  blenne,"  i.  e.,  to  mingle  and  blend. 

Page  61,  line  31.  "We  mused  all  what  would  heveoibeicord."  i.  e., 
become,  or  happen. 

Page  62,  line  13.  The  original  reads,  "  And  that  the  breeche  of 
cloth /aW  dew  abought;"  but  it  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  "full  dere 
abought." 

Page  63,  line  24.     "  Bel3*ve,"  i.e.,  quickly. 

Page  64,  line  1.     "  In  a  throw,"  is  in  a  little  while. 

Page  65,  line  3.     "  Abraid,"  i.  e.,  aicaked. 
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Page  65j  line  4.  "Full  pensive  was  and  mate:"  "mate"  is  de- 
jected, or  cast  down. 

Page  65,  line  6.     "  Sweaven,"  i.  e.,  dream. 

Page  65,  line  22.     "  That  I  mett,"  i.  e.,  that  I  dreamed. 

Page  67,  line  10.  "Or  els  the  Pallas /orcec?  with  Pleasure."  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  read  farced,  meaning  stuffed.  The  author  alludes  to 
Paynter's  Palace  of  Pleasure. 

Page  67,  line  32.  "  He  wyl  leeven,"  i.  e.,  he  will  believcn,  or  be- 
lieve. 

Page  70,  Hne  19.  "Then  by  the  nature  of  ihee  write  I  might." 
We  ought,  probably,  to  read,  "  Then,  or  tlian,  by  the  nature  of  the 
writ  I  might." 

Page  74,  line  19.     "  Javel "  is  worthless  fellvw. 

Page  77j  line  28.     "  As  edoon  these  fooles,"  is  "  as  do  these  fooles.' ' 

Page  78,  line  21.  "For  these  are,"  &c.  Ought  we  not  to  read, 
"  For  there  are  ?" 


THE  END, 


LON'DOX: 

F.  SlUJBl  Rl  >  JUN.,  51,  RUPERT  STRUET,  HAVMARKEt, 
PUINTUR  TO  H    U.  U.  riUNCt:  Al.BEUT. 
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